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NEUTRAL DUTIES IN 
ILLUSTRATED BY 


Among the pious wishes (va@ur) re- 
corded in the final act of the Hague 
Conference of 1889, was one to the fol- 
lowing effect:— 

“The Conference desires that the 
question of the rights and the duties 
of neutrals may be entered on the pro- 
gramme of a Conference to be called 
at an early date.” 

There is probably no reason to regret 
that the Conference in question has 
not yet taken place. The department 
of International Law indicated in the 
Hague resolution, is, no doubt, that 
which, more than any other, needs re- 
examination and restatement; but the 
discussion of the subject cannot fail 
to gain much in actuality from the il- 
lustrations of its problems which have 
been afforded by the events of the war 
now in progress. The proposed Con- 
ference, like that recently suggested 
by President Roosevelt, which, as ap- 
pears from Mr. Hay’s circular of invi- 
tation, would also have occupied itself 
mainly with the Law of Neutrality, 


1A paper read before the British Academy 
on April 12th, 1905, 


A MARITIME WAR, AS 
RECENT EVENTS.’ 


must stand over till the war has been 
brought to a conclusion. In the mean- 
time, however, something may prob- 
ably be done by private effort to pre- 
pare the way for responsible diplomatic 
action. 

This is, at any rate, the opinion of 
our President, in obedience to whose re- 
quest I accordingly venture to ask the 
attention of the Academy to such of 
the rules of International Law as af- 
fect the duties of Neutrals, with ref- 
erence to a war carried on upon the 
sea. I shall test the sufficiency of 
these rules by their application to re- 
cent occurrences, but shall consider the 
several topics with which we shall 
have to deal in accordance, not with 
the accidental order in which our at- 
tention has been directed to them by 
those occurrences, but rather (as is 
fitting in addressing a learned body) 
with what appears to me to be a 
scientific distribution of the subject. 
It will, I think, conduce to clearness 
of thought if we treat the obligations 
of a Neutral State (International Law 
has, of course, nothing to do with the 
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obligations of individuals) as being of 
three classes, involving respectively 
Abstention, Prevention, and Acquiescence. 


I.—The first of these is of a negative 
character. It consists of restrictions 
upon the free action of the Neutral 
State, by which it is, for instance, 
bound not to supply armed forces to a 
belligerent; not to grant passage to 
such forces; and not to sell to him 
ships, or munitions, of war, even when 
the sale takes place in the ordinary 
course of getting rid of superfluous or 
obsolete equipment. 

Duties of this class are now so well 
established that the present war has 
afforded no clear instance of their be- 
ing disregarded. If it was ever in- 
tended that the Pacific Fleet should 
pass through the Baltic Canal, there is 
no reason to suppose that this would 
have been allowed by the German 
Government. The free passage of even 
belligerent war-ships through the Suez 
Canal is, of course, specially guaran- 
anteed by the Convention of 1888. The 
rumors persistently circulated that 
some neutral Government, e.g., Chili, 
was on the point of selling its fleet to 
one or other of the belligerents, have 
always proved to be baseless. In 
January of the present year the Chil- 
ian Congress is reported to have re- 
fused to accept a very high price of- 
fered by an American firm for six war- 
ships, doubtless believing that the 
ships were destined for either Russia or 
Japan. A new, though cognate, ques- 
tion has, however, been raised by the 
sale of certain German liners to Rus- 
sia, which forthwith, after re-christen- 
ing, commissioned them as armed 
cruisers. If these vessels were, as is 
alleged, subsidized by their own Gov- 
ernment, with a view to their employ- 
ment by that Government in case of 
need, it has been urged with much 


2 It would seem that the opinion of the Law 
Officers, to which Mr. Balfour alluded in 
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force that they practically form part 
of the reserve of the Imperial German 
Navy, and that, therefore, Germany 
being neutral, they could not be law- 
fully sold to a belligerent.’ 

One can hardly admit into this class 
of neutral obligation a duty not to res- 
cue drowning crews of a _ belligerent 
war-ship. The question was raised 
with reference to the action of the 
British yacht Deerhound, when the 
Alabama was sunk by the Kearsarge, off 
Cherbourg; and was again discussed 
with reference to the help rendered to 
the crew of the Variag, when that ves- 
sel was destroyed last year in the har- 
bor of Chemulpo. It must doubtless 
be the duty of the Government to 
which the rescuers belong to see that 
their charitable interference does not 
set free the persons benefited by it 
for continued service in the war. 


II.—The second class of neutral obli- 
gations is of much wider scope than 
the first, and gives rise to a greater 
number of debatable questions. It is 
positive in character, imposing on the 
Neutral State duties of interference 
with the action of belligerents and of 
its own subjects. 

1.—The neutral Government is, for 
instance, bound to prevent the occur- 
ence of hostilities in its ports and terri- 
torial waters. The non-fulfilment of 
this duty was the ground of complaint 
in the long controversy between Portu- 
gal and the United States with ref- 
erence to the General Armstrong. There 
are, of course, States which are una- 
ble so to demean themselves as to be 
entitled to have their neutrality thus 
respected, as was the case when the 
Variag and Korietz were attacked in 
Korean waters at Chemulpo; and as 
seems to have been, at any rate par- 
tially, the case when the Reshitelni was 
forcibly abducted from the Chinese 


August, 1904, was not given with reference 
to precisely the facts above stated. 
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as Illustrated by Recent Events. 


harbor of Chifu. A Neutral State is, 
no doubt, on principle, similarly bound 
to prevent the use of its territory for 
the reception and transmission of mes- 
sages by wireless telegraphy, in fur- 
therance of belligerent interests; and 
China seems to have accordingly de- 
stroyed, though tardily, the electrical 
instalment placed by the Russians in 
the neighborhood of Chifu, for the 
maintenance of communications be- 
tween the beleaguered fortress of Port 
Arthur and the outer world. 

2.—The neutral Government is bound 
to prevent the use of its territory as 
a base for hostile operations, i.e., as 
“the line of frontier from which a 
beiligerent force sets out on an offen- 
sive expedition, and in which it finds 
a refuge at need.” *® 

(1) It must, of course, see that no 
enlistments take place there; and: 

(2) that no expedition starts thence 
to take part in the war. 

(3) Since the case of the Alabama it 
has been widely maintained that a 
ship of war, at any rate if equipped 
as such, is so far analogous to an ex- 
pedition that its despatch for bellig- 
erent employment must be similarly 
prevented. This rule might well have 
received fresh illustration from the 
recent escape of the torpedo boat 
Caroline from Messrs. Yarrow’s yards 
on the Thames to Libau. It is, per- 
haps, hardly necessary to say that the 
export to a belligerent of boilers, or 
other essential portions, of war-ships, 
raises no question of neutral duty. 
Such export to Russia has been taking 
place on a large scale, both from Ger- 
many and from this country. 

(4) The neutral Government is also 
bound, as was laid down by Lord 
Granville in 1870, to prevent the des- 
patch from its ports of coal or other 
necessaries to a belligerent fleet at sea, 
supposing always the destination of 
the supplies so exported to be estab- 
*Jomini, “Précis de l’art dela guerre,” I, Art 18 
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lished beyond question. The difficulty 
of proving such a destination seems, so 
far, to have prevented our own Govern- 
ment from performing its duty in this 
respect, except, in December last, in 
the case of the German steamer Cap- 
tain Menzell. In Germany, perhaps for 
the same reason, no effort whatever 
seems to have been made to prevent 
the chartering of private vessels, with 
a view to their meeting the Russian 
fleet, at pre-arranged points along its 
outward route, with supplies of coal. 
As regards this head of neutral duty, 
most Governments are content to exer- 
cise the powers vested in them by their 
respective penal codes for the punish- 
ment of individuals whose acts tend to 
bring those Governments into un- 
friendly relations with foreign coun- 
tries. Great Britain and the United 
States have, however, further strength- 
ened their hands for this purpose, by 
passing Foreign Enlistment Acts, the 
provisions of which are specifically 
directed against persons so conducting 
themselves as to make the neutral ter- 
ritory, in any of the ways just indi- 
cated, a base for the operations of one 
belligerent against the other. These 
provisions, it may be observed in pass- 
ing, from abundant caution, treat as 
offences conduct short of that which 
the country is internationally bound 
to prevent. Thus, the British Foreign 
Enlistment Act penalizes, not only the 
equipping and despatching of a ship 
of war for belligerent use, but also the 
building, within his Majesty’s domin- 
ions, of any ship, with intent, or with 
reasonable cause to believe, that the 
same will be employed in the military 
or naval service of the belligerent. It 
was under this Act that proceedings 
were taken to prevent the loading with 
coal of the Captain Menzell, and against 
Mr. Roche and Mr. Sinnett, as con- 
cerned in the despatch of the Caroline. 
These Acts are no measure of inter- 
national duty, and foreign countries 
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have no ground of complaint if they 
are not put in force. 

(5) It is well established that “Asy- 
lum” may be extended to belligerent 
war-ships on a far more liberal scale 
than a similar indulgence would be 
granted to belligerent armies. While 
troops, which for any reason pass over 
into neutral territory, must be dis- 
armed and “interned” by the neutral 
Power, till the conclusion of peace, 
war-ships are permitted to enter neu- 
tral harbors and to put to sea again. 
A crippled, or storm-bound, vessel is 
thus neither denied access to port, nor 
does she immediately become liable 
to internment. It is, on the other 
hand, equally well established that 
such restrictions must be placed upon 
this concession of “Asylum” as will 
prevent it from resulting in the use 
of neutral waters as a belligerent base. 

Different views are taken by dif- 
ferent Powers of the extent of their ob- 
ligations in this respect, and of the pre- 
cautionary measures which it is ex- 
pedient for them to adopt with a view 
to placing the discharge of these obli- 
gations beyond reasonable question. 
On these points International Law 
speaks, therefore, as yet, with an un- 
certain voice; and great differences are 
accordingly observable between the re- 
strictions placed by the various neutral 
nations upon the use which may be 
made of their ports by belligerent war- 
ships. These restrictions tend to in- 
crease in stringency, though perhaps 
no one of them is internationally essen- 
tial. The Scandinavian States, for in- 
stance, soon after the outbreak of the 
present war, prohibited altogether the 
entry of such ships into their military 
ports. 

The more usual prohibitions relate to 
the following points:— 

(a) The bringing in of prizes. This 
was very generally forbidden, except 
under stress of weather, in the proc- 
lamations of last year. The French 
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proclamation seems only to prohibit 
stay with prizes for more than twenty- 
four hours. 

(b) The length of time during which 
a belligerent war-ship may remain. 
On this point the French proclamation 
was in very general terms: “La durée 
du séjour dans nos ports de belligérants 
non accompagnés dune prise na été 
limitée par aucune disposition spéciale’’ ; 
but Great Britain, the United States, 
and many other Powers insist upon 
the departure of the ship within 
twenty-four hours. Lord Percy had 
occasion to explain in the House of 
Commons that this limit is not im- 
posed by International Law. If the 
stay is prolonged beyond the prescribed 
limit, the ship must be disarmed, and 
its crew interned, as in the case of the 
Manjur, and afterwards of the Askold 
and Grosovoi, at Shanghai, and of other 
Russian ships of war in the German 
port of Tsing-tau. 

(c) A rule now very generally enforced 
prohibits the departure of a belligerent 
ship of war till twenty-four hours shall 
have elapsed since the departure from 
the same neutral port of any vessel 
belonging to the other belligerent. 

(d) Increase of armament or crews 
is perhaps universally prohibited, 
though it may be remarked that the 
rule to this effect, contained in the 
Trench circular of last year, seems to 
apply to such increase only when ef- 
fected ‘“‘d l’aide de ressources puisées a 
terre.” Would it be permissible under 
this circular for a belligerent ship to 
receive guns and recruits from a trans- 
port which had followed her into 
French waters? 

(e) A belligerent vessel is universally 
allowed to effect necessary repairs 
while in a neutral port, as also to take 
in provisions required for the subsist- 
ence of her crew. 

(f) May she also replenish her stock 
of coal? To ask this question may 
obviously, under modern conditions 

















and under certain circumstances, be 
equivalent to asking whether bellig- 
erent ships may receive in neutral har- 
bors what will enable them to seek out 
their enemy, and to manceuvre while 
attacking him. It was first raised dur- 
ing the American Civil War, in the 
first year of which the Duke of New- 
eastle instructed Colonial Governors 
that: “With respect to the supplying 
in British jurisdiction of articles an- 
cipitis usus (such, for instance, as coal), 
there is no ground for any interference 
whatever on the part of Colonial au- 
thorities.” But, by the following year, 
the question had been more maturely 
considered, and Lord John Russell 
directed, on January 3ist, 1862, that 
the ships of war of either belligerent 
should be supplied with “so much coal 
only as may be sufficient to carry such 
vessel to the nearest port of her own 
country, or to some nearer destina- 
tion.” Identical language was em- 
ployed by Great Britain in 1870, 1885, 
and 1898, but in the British Instruc- 
tions of February 10th, 1904, the last 
phrase was strengthened so as to run: 
“or to some nearer named neutral desti- 
nation.” The Egyptian Proclamation 
of February 12th, 1904, super-adds the 
requirement of a written declaration 
by the belligerent commander as to the 
destination of his ship and the quan- 
tity of coal remaining on board of her, 
apd Mr. Balfour, on July 11th, in- 
formed the House of Commons that 
“Directions had been given for requir- 
ing an engagement that any belligerent 
man-of-war, supplied with coal to carry 
her to the nearest port of her own 
nation, would in fact proceed to that 
port direct.” Finally, a still stronger 
step was taken by the Government of 
this country, necessitated by the hostile 
advance towards Eastern waters of 
the Russian Pacific Squadron. Instruc- 
tions were issued to all British ports, 
on August 8th, which, reciting that: 
“Belligerent ships of war are admitted 
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into neutral ports in view of the exi- 


gencies of life at sea, and the hospital- 
ity which is customary to extend to 
vessels of friendly Powers; but this 
principle does not extend to enable 
belligerent ships of war to utilize neu- 
tral ports directly for the purpose of 
hostile operations,” goes on to direct 
that the rule previously promulgated, 
“inasmuch as it refers to the extent of 
coal which may be supplied to bellig- 
erent ships of war in British ports dur- 
ing the present war, shall not be under- 
stood as having any application to the 
ease of a belligerent fleet proceeding 
either to the seat of war, or to any 
position or positions on the line of 
route, with the object of intercepting 
neutral ships on suspicion of carrying 
contraband of war, and that such 
fleets shall not be permitted to make 
use, in any way, of any port, road- 
stead, or waters, subject to the juris- 
diction of his Majesty, for the purpose 
of coaling, either directly from the 
shore or from colliers accompanying 
such fleet, whether vessels of such 
fleet present themselves to such port 
or roadstead, or within the said waters, 
at the same time or successively; and 
that the same practice shall be pur- 
sued with reference to single bellig- 
erent ships of war proceeding for the 
purpose of belligerent operations, as 
above defined; provided that this is not 
to be applied to the case of ves- 
sels putting in on account of actual 
distress at sea.” (See Parl. Paper, 
Russia, No. 1 (1905), p. 15, and Malta 
Government Gazette, of August 12th, 
1904.) 


III.—The third head of neutral duty 
is of a negative character, obliging the 
Neutral State to acquiesce in acts on 
the part of belligerents which, but for 
the existence of war, would be unlaw- 
ful and ground for redress. 

(i) Thus, although, under ordinary 
circumstances, not only the High Seas 
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but also territorial waters are free to 
the passage of the ships of all nations, 
this right of navigation is, in time of 
war, subordinated to the right of 
belligerent fleets to attack one another 
in any but neutral waters, with far- 
reaching missiles, within range of 
which neutral vessels approach at their 
own proper risk. Against this risk 
the neutral has visible and audible 
warning. It is a very different thing 
should a belligerent, by a deplorable 
misunderstanding, attack neutral ves- 
sels on the High Seas. Their Govern- 
ment is then entitled forthwith to take 
steps to obtain full satisfaction for the 
injury sustained, unless it should 
choose, as was done with reference to 
the recent occurrence on the Dogger 
Bank, to request an impartial opinion 
upon the facts of the case, and the re- 
sponsibility of those concerned. A 
neutral is also beyond question, at the 
present day, affected with constructive 
notice that if he traverses the terri- 
torial waters of a belligerent, which 
may be taken to extend three miles 
seaward from low water mark, he may 
find them infested by mines, placed 
there by one or other belligerent, for 
purposes of attack or defence, and will 
be without redress should he suffer 
in consequence. It is, on the other 
hand, equally certain that, beyond the 
three-mile limit, a belligerent has no 
right to resort to secret means of de- 
struction which are as likely to prove 
fatal to neutrals as to his enemy. So 
much seems to have been admitted on 
all hands, with reference to neutral 
losses which might be occasioned by 
mines met with in the High Seas dur- 
ing the siege of Port Arthur. The only 
doubt was whether, as a matter of 
fact, those mines had drifted from 
Russian territorial waters, or had been 
deliberately placed by the Russians be- 
yond the three-mile limit. I refrain 
from discussing the question, raised in 
some quarters, whether that limit has 
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been, as a result of improvements in 
artillery, automatically shifted to a 
greater distance than three miles from 
the shore. It may be worth while to 
note that, within the last week or so, 
several British ship-owners, in expec- 
tation of the meeting of the Russian 
and Japanese fleets, have effected a 
novel insurance against “all risks of 
floating mines, and all damage by fire 
from naval engagements.” 

So far we have been considering how 
far neutrals are bound to acquiesce in 
damage sustained by them as the in- 
cidental result of hostilities carried on 
by one belligerent against the other. 
The topic is somewhat novel, having 
been largely brought into prominence 
by recent applications of science. 

(ii.) Far other are the mutually con- 
nected, and long debated, questions 
which have next to be considered; re- 
lating, as they do, to the duties imposed 
upon neutrals by the law of prize. It 
is well established that, under the com- 
promise which has been arrived at. 
between the, otherwise irreconcilable, 
rights of the belligerent to carry on 
his war, and of the neutral to pursue 
his ordinary trade, Neutral States are 
bound to acquiesce without complaint 
in certain acts of interference with the 
trade of their subjects on the part of 
either belligerent. Of these, briefly, in 
order. 


1. Visit and search with a view to 
detention.—An interference with trade 
so disagreeable to neutral subjects, 
especially after a long period during 
which they have not experienced it, 
that Mr. Balfour has more than once 
taken occasion to remind British ship- 
owners of their liability in this respect. 
Several points here demand attention. 

(1) In what waters may this bellig- 
erent right be exercised? 

Answer: In any waters other than 
the territorial waters of a Neutral. It 
should, however, be noted that the 
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exercise of the right at a great dis- 
tance from the scene of hostilities, has 
been of late years censured as a need- 
less interference with the trade of the 
world. During the Boer War, Great 
Britain undertook not to visit German 
ships at Aden or at any place not more 
distant than Aden from Delagoa Bay. 
But International Law cannot be 
supposed to have been affected by 
this concession; and the _ events 
of the last year or two _ have 
demonstrated how useful the exercise 
of this right in its full extent may be 
to a belligerent. The Russians have 
been visiting and searching neutral 
vessels in the Red Sea, and even in 
near European waters. 

(2) By what ships? 

Answer: By the lawfully 
sioned ships of war of a belligerent. 
From this category privateers are ex- 
eluded by Article I., now generally 
accepted, of the Declaration of Paris. 
It can hardly be maintained that the 
employment of “volunteer” fleets, or 
specially subsidized liners, under naval 
officers, is prohibited by this article. 
It is not yet settled whether a com- 


commis- 


mission of war may be _ properly 
granted, in time of war, to ua ship 
already at sea under the Merchant 


Flag. The disability to act under such 
a commission of vessels belonging to 
the Russian Volunteer Fleet, which 
have passed the Dardanelles under the 
Mercantile Flag (as did the Peterburg 
and the Smolensk) raises questions of a 
different order from those now under 
consideration. 

(3) Does the presence of a neutral 
man-of-war, as convoy, protect a fleet 
of neutral private vessels from visit 
and its consequences? According to 
received International Law, certainly 
not. It must, however, be noted that, 
in wishing to maintain the old rule 
upon this point, Great Britain appears 
to stand nearly alone. The Continental 
Powers, and, with certain reservations, 
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even Japan, regard the assurance of the 
convoying commander as a sufficient 
guarantee of the innocence of the con- 
voyed vessels. The (now recalled) 
United States “Naval War Code” of 
1900 was to the same effect. 

(4) Do neutral mail-ships, or their 
mail bags, enjoy any privileged posi- 
tion with reference to visit and search? 

This question, much discussed, and 
left undecided during the Civil War 
in America and the Boer War, has re- 
ceived little attention in the course 
of the war now raging. When the 
Smolensk stopped the Prinz Heinrich in 
the Red Sea, and carried off her mails 
for examination, much excitement re- 
sulted in the German Press, but the 
complaint of the German Government 
seems hardly to have been pressed 
home. The Japanese Court rejected 
the plea of “mail ship” in the case of 
the Argun. 


2.—Causes for the detention of an ap- 
parently neutral ship.—(Apart from such 
universally applicable grounds for de- 
tention as resistance to visit, spoliation 
of papers, &c.) Since the Declaration of 
now, perhaps, be 
accepted law, 


Paris, which may 
treated as generally 
these causes are three only, viz. :— 

(1) Breach of Blockade: A well-under- 
stood topic (except on the point of the 
necessity for actual warning, and per- 
haps as to the applicability to it of the 
doctrine of “Continuous Voyages’’), the 
rules as to which have given rise to no 
controversy during the present war. 

(2) Carriage of Contraband: A topic 
on which it will be necessary to dwell 
at greater length. Several questions 
have here to be considered, viz. :— 

(a) Articles to be “Contraband” must 
be such as are useful in war. What 
articles are of this character, and do 
they all stand upon the same footing? 
It is admitted that the list must vary 
from time to time, and that a bellig- 
erent is entitled to specify the articles 
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which he intends to treat as contra- 
band, so long as, in so doing, he does 
not exceed the licence allowed to him 
by International Law in that behalf. 
Two opposing schools of opinion have 
here to be the Conti- 
nental, restricting the list of contra- 
band to little than arms and 
munitions of war; and the British, ac- 
cording to which the list of “abso- 
lutely” contraband articles is supple- 


reckoned with: 


more 


mented by another, comprising articles 
which, according to circumstances, may 
“conditionally” contraband. 
between 


become 

The long 
views seems not unlikely to end in a 
Already Con- 
ma- 


opposition these 
reasonable compromise. 
tinental lists tend to include the 
terials out of which, and the machinery 
by means of which, arms and ammu- 
nition are manufactured; while the 
“conditional” contraband of the British 
school is admittedly restricted to arti- 
cles indicated as noxious by special cir- 
cumstances, and is subjected only to 
the mitigated penalty of “pre-emption.” 

The distinction between the two 
classes, and the between 
the rules applicable to each class, are 


differences 


fully recognized in the notifications 
issued by Japan during the present 


yar, as previously. The Russian noti- 
fication, ignoring the existence of any 
class of merely “conditional” 
band, treated as confiscable, in every 
case, not only coal, but also provisions; 
and even raw cotton, in favor of which 
there is a still stronger presumption of 
innocence. She has, however, receded 
from this 
quence of strongly expressed protests 
from of the Powers, Great 
Britain and the United States in par- 
ticular, and has undertaken, in accord- 
ance with the advice of a commission 
presided over by Professor de Martens, 
that provisions, at any rate, will hence- 
forth be regarded as only conditionally 


contra- 


extreme position, in conse- 


several 


contraband, according to the use to 
which they are to be applied. (See 
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Parl, Paper, Russia, No. 1 (1905), p. 28.) 
(b) Goods, whatever their intrinsic 
character, are not contraband, unless 
they have a hostile destination. Practi- 
cal unanimity seems now to have been 
attained upon the interpretation to be 
put upon this If “absolutely” 
contraband goods can be shown to be 
intended to reach the enemy’s terri- 
tory, or if “conditionally” contraband 


rule. 


goods can be shown to be intended to 
reach places besieged by the enemy, or 
occupied by his military or naval 
forces, they are confiscable; and any 
neutral vessel engaged in the carriage 
of the goods may be captured and 
taken before a Price Court. 

The destination of the ship for an 
enemy port is evidence of the hostile 
destination of the goods, and phrases 
employed by Lord Stowell have been 
pressed to mean that no other evidence 
would suffice. The destination of the 
ship is, however, now admitted to be 
only a rough test of that of the cargo, 
which, under the doctrine of “Continu- 
ous Voyages,” may be otherwise estab- 
lished. Little has been heard in the 
present war of the question so much 
debated during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, as to the applica- 
bility of this doctrine to the carriage 
of contraband. For the contrast be- 
tween older and later opinion on this 
point, it may be sufficient to refer to 
Lord Stowell’s decision in the Imina, 
and the decision of the Italian Court 
of Appeal in the case of the Doelwijk. 

(c) During what portions of her voy- 
age is a ship liable to detention for 
carriage of contraband? 

Answer: At any time after she has 
sailed with contraband on board, des- 
tined for the enemy, till the contra- 
band goods have been unloaded. When 
that has taken place, her offence is 
said to have been “deposited,” and on 
her homeward voyage she is exempt 
from seizure. Misunderstanding the 
rule upon this point, the Vladivostock 
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Prize Court condemned the Allanton, 
because, though, when stopped on her 
return voyage, her cargo was innocent, 
she was alleged to have carried contra- 
band for Japan on her outward voy- 
age. The decision was reversed on ap- 
peal to St. Petersburg. 

(3) Enemy Service: ie., the carriage of 
enemy persons or despatches. A neu- 
tral ship so engaged will be detained 
and sent in. Perhaps the only case il- 
lustrative of this rule which has oc- 
curred in the present war is that of 
the Nigretia, which seems to have been 
condemned on the ground that she was 
endeavoring to carry into Vladivostock 
the escaped captain and lieutenant of 
the Russian destroyer Ratzoporni. 

No duty is incumbent on a Neutral 
State to prevent any of the three 
classes of acts just mentioned on the 
part of its subjects; although a bellig- 
erent, annoyed at the wholesale charac- 
ter of the assistance thus rendered to 
his enemy, has, on some occasions, 
been tempted, for the moment, to ex- 
press a contrary opinion. Such an 
opinion has indeed received some lite- 
for instance, in the 
Swedish jurist, M. 


rary expression, 
writings of the 
Kleen. 


3.—Procedure subsequent to Detention: 
For the protection of what may prove 
to be innocent neutral property, the 
captor is bound, in ordinary cases, to 
place a prize crew on board the cap- 
tured vessel, and to send her in for 
adjudication by a Prize Court. He 
may, however, find difficulties in the 
way of doing this. He may, for in- 
stance, be in immediate danger of at- 
tack by a superior force of the enemy, 
may be unable to spare the men needed 
to navigate the prize (especially now 
that the work on a war-ship is so much 
more highly specialized than was 
formerly the case), or may be unable 
to spare coal for a prize which has 
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her own supplies 
circumstances, 


possibly exhausted 
of fuel. Under these 
what steps may be taken by him? 

If ship and cargo belong, beyond 
question, to the enemy, he may, after 
taking off the crew, sink the ship, the 
property in which is now vested in 
his own Government. 

If, however, the ship or cargo be 
neutral, the matter is not so simple. 
The Neutral Government is not bound 
to acquiesce in the destruction of the 
possibly innocent property of its sub- 
jects, at any rate unless some over- 
whelming necessity can be shown for 
the course which has been adopted; if, 
indeed, even overwhelming necessity 
would be sufficient to justify it. 

This is, of course, the question raised 
by the sinking of the British ship 
Knight Commander, which was effected 
on July 23rd, 1904, in accordance with 
the Russian instructions, and was ap- 
proved of by the Vliadivostock Prize 
Court. The attitude of the British 
Government has been all along adverse 
to the legitimacy of such a step. Be- 
fore the occurrence, our ambassador 
had intimated our disapproval of the 
Russian instructions on the point, and 
he presented a strong protest against 
the sinking five days after its occur- 
rence. The incident was discussed in 
both Houses of Parliament (July 28th, 
August 11th), and was spoken of by 
ministers as an “outrage,” “a serious 
breach of International Law.” I am 
not sure that this language could be 
fully supported by a reference to the 
opinion and practice of Nations. 
While it is, on principle, most undesira- 
ble that neutral property should be ex- 
posed to destruction without enquiry, 
cases may occasionally occur in which 
a belligerent could hardly be expected 
to permit the escape of such property, 
though he is unable to send it in for 
adjudication. The contrary opinion is, 
I venture to think, largely derived from 
a reliance upon detached paragraphs 
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in one of Lord Stowell’s judgments on 
the subject, judgments which, taken 
together, show little more than that, in 
his view, no plea cf national interest 
will bar the claim of a neutral owner 
to be fully compensated for the value 
of his property, when it has been de- 
stroyed without judicial proof of its 
noxious character. ‘“‘Where doubtful 
whether enemy’s property, and impossi- 
ble to bring in, the safe and proper 
course,” says Lord Siowell, “is to dis- 
mniss.” 

The Admiralty Manual of 1888 accord- 
ingly directs commanders, who are 
unable to send in their prizes, to “re- 
lease the vessel and cargo without ran- 
som unless there is clear proof that she 
belongs to the enemy.” This indul- 
gence can hardly, however, be pro- 
claimed as an established rule of In- 
ternational Law, in the face of the fact 
that the sinking of neutral prizes is 
under certain circumstances permitted 
by the Prize Codes, not only of Rus- 
sia, but also of such Powers as 
France, the United States, and Japan 
(1904). 


4.—The Prize Court: It is part of the 
compromise between neutrals and bel- 
ligerents that the Prize Courts insti- 
tuted by the latter shall be so con- 
stituted as, at any rate in the last 
resort, to decide in accordance with 
International Law, as generally re- 
ceived. British and United States 
Prize Courts are manned exclusively 
by lawyer judges, many of whom have 
been of the greatest eminence. On the 
Continent, Prize Courts are composed 
of administrative and diplomatic offi- 
cials, as well as lawyers. The legal 
element must have been singularly de- 
ficient in the Court at Vladivostock, if 
we may judge from its decisions. The 
Court of Appeal at St. Petersburg, 
on the other hand, thanks, doubtless, 
largely to the presence on it of Profes- 
sor de Martens, has displayed both 
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learning and courage in correcting the 
mistakes of the Court below. 


5.—The Penalty :— 

(1) For breach, or attempted breach, 
of blockade, either outwards or in- 
wards, and whether she is captured on 
her outward or on her homeward voy- 
age, a neutral ship is undoubtedly 
liable to confiscation. The cargo, 
though innocent, may share the fate 
of the ship, if both belong to the same 
owner, and in some other exceptional 
cases, 

(2) Carriage of contraband involves, 
as a rule, forfeiture of the contraband 
goods only; the ship and the innocent 
eargo being ultimately released, unless 
the ship, or the innocent cargo, belong 
respectively to the same owner as the 
owner of the contraband cargo, or 
otherwise intimately connected 
with that cargo. According to the Rus- 
sian instructions, the ship is to be 
condemned, as well as the contraband 
“when she is carrying to the enemy, 
or to an enemy’s port, (a) articles and 
stores required for shooting with fire- 
arms, or objects and substances used 


are 


for causing explosions, whatever the 
amount of such things may be; (0) 
other articles of contraband of war 
amounting to more than half of the en- 
tire cargo.” The former of these 
grounds for confiscation is, of course, 
wholly inadmissible. The latter, 
though not uncountenanced by some 
Continental regulations, and adopted 
by the Institut de Droit International, 
in its Réglement des Prises Maritimes, 
Art. 117 (3), has long been repudiated 
by Great Britain, as it is by the United 
States. Our own country has pro- 
tested accordingly against certain re- 
cent decisions of the Russian Prize 
Court. 

(3) For the Enemy Service implied 
by carriage of enemy persons, espe- 
cially of a naval or military character, 
or enemy despatches, the neutral ship 
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is herself confiscable. Lord Stowell 
long ago pointed out why a less severe 
rule would be insufficiently deterrent. 
So the Nigretia, as already mentioned, 
was recently condemned for having 
on board two Russian naval officers. 


We have been engaged in an exami- 
nation of the concordat established be- 
tween belligerents and neutrals, so far 
as it relates to operations at sea; in 
other words, with the compromise 
which has been gradually arrived at 
between the opposing claims, respec- 
tively described by Gentili as Ius com- 
merciorum and Jus tuendae salutis, by 
Grotius as Belli rigor and Commer- 
ciorum libertas. I have pointed out that 
the duties of neutrals, as defined by 
this concordat or compromise, may be 
classified under three heads: i.e, as 
imposing restrictions on the free acts 
of the Neutral Government; as calling 
upon it for active intervention; or as 
obliging it to acquiesce in interference 
with its interests on the part of bellig- 
erents. What has been attempted is 
rather a map than a picture, and a 
somewhat colorless map. My object 
in attempting this survey of a large 
field, some parts of which are better 
ascertained in detail than the others, 
has been two-fold:— 


1—I have desired to indicate the 
place occupied in the subject by each 
topic relatively to the rest, assigning 
each topic to the class to which it 
naturally belongs, so as to bring each 
within the scope of the governing prin- 
ciple properly applicable to its de- 
velopment and to its discussion. If 
this course had been always followed, 
much confusion might have been 
avoided, eg., between the duty of a 
Neutral State with reference to the 
use of its territory as a base, and its 
duty with reference to such of its sub- 
jects as are engaged in carriage of 
contraband. 
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2.—I have also desired to formulate 
a list of those topics of neutral duty, 
in a maritime war, which may be 
thought ripe for discussion at a Con- 
ference, such as was asked for in the 
Final Act of the Hague Conference of 
1899. These would seem to be as fol- 
lows :— 

Under my first head of Neutral Duty 
(Abstention) :— 

(1) Are subsidized liners within the 
prohibition of the sale to a belligerent 
by a Neutral Government of ships of 
war? 

Under my second head (Prevention) :— 

(2) Is a Neutral Government bound 
to interfere with the use of its terri- 
tory for the maintenance of belligerent 
communications by wireless telegraphy ? 

(3) To prevent the exit of even par- 
tially equipped war-ships? 

(4) To prevent, with more care than 
has hitherto been customary, the ex- 
portation of supplies, especially of 
coal, to belligerent fleets at sea? 

(5) By what specific precautions 
must a neutral prevent abuse of the 
“Asylum” afforded by its ports to bel- 
ligerent ships of war?—with especial 
reference to the bringing in of prizes, 
duration of stay, consequences of over- 
prolonged stay, the simultaneous pres- 
ence of vessels of mutually hostile 
nationalities, repairs and approvision- 
ment during stay, and, in particular, 
renewal of stocks of coal. 

Under my third head (Acquiescence) :— 

How is this duty to be construed 
with reference to:— 

(6) Interruption of safe navigation 
over territorial waters and the High 
Seas respectively? 

(7) The distance from the scene of 
operations at which the right of visit 
may be properly exercised? 

(8) The protection from the exercise 
of this right afforded by the presence 
of neutral convoy? 

(9) The time and place at which so- 
called “volunteer” fleets and sub- 
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sidized liners may exchange the mer- 
cantile for a naval character? 

(10) Immunity for mail ships, or their 
mail bags? 

(11) The requirement of actual warn- 
ing to blockade-runners, and the appli- 
eation to blockade of the doctrine of 
“Continuous Voyages”? 


(12) The distinction between “abso- 
lute” and “conditional” contraband, 
with especial reference to food and 
coal? 

(13) The doctrine of “Continuous 
Voyages” with reference to contra- 
band? 
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(14) The cases, if any, in which a 
neutral prize may lawfully be sunk 
at sea, instead of being brought in for 
adjudication? 

(15) The due 
Courts? 

(16) The legitimacy of a rule con- 
demning the ship herself, when more 
than a certain proportion of her cargo 
is of a contraband character? 

On the greater number of these 
points there is probably good reason 
for hoping that the approaching Con- 
ference will pave the way for a gen- 
eral, and lasting agreement. 

7. & 


constitution of Prize 


Holland. 





HAS THE CLOCK STOPPED IN 


BIBLE CRITICISM? 


A REPLY. 


It is in one respect a pleasure to 
meet Dr. Reich; he is an entertaining 
writer and avoids personalities. He 
has now relieved his mind by a second 
defence (as he considers it) of the 
Bible, and closes his article with a 
vision which, apart from criticism, is 
truly delightful, and might well seduce 
some servants of a strict philology 
from their allegiance—‘that glorious 
Chain of Personalities from Moses to 
Ceesar, who by establishing cephalic 
States made it possible,” ete. I can 
well believe that his first article with 
its much promising title’—now re- 
peated, has warmed the heart of the 
members of the Bible League,’ who 
have been upset by hearing that in 
London and elsewhere “Higher Criti- 
cism is rallying in a spirit of opposi- 
tion to the Truth.” For my own part, 
I have no subtlety, but a love of fair- 
ness and a desire to limit the range 
of controversy. That is why I styled 
my first reply a “Remonstrance.” I 
hoped that Dr. Reich might be led to 
see that he was mistaken, and I re- 


41“The Bankruptcy of Higher Criticism.” 
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monstrated with him for what seemed 
his eagerness to sit in judgment before 
he had mastered the case. 

Has Dr. Reich given a fair considera- 
tion to my statements? I think not. 


My positions are wholly untouched. 
Whether “higher criticism” be inter- 


preted in the old sense of the phrase, 
which makes it predominantly a criti- 
cism of documents on their literary 
side, or in the new sense which, 
through the efforts of a few men, is 
now struggling into existence, the as- 
sertion of Dr. Reich that the methods 
and conclusions of “higher criticism” 
are futile, and its professors “bank- 
rupt,” has been proved, as I hold, in 
my first reply to be unfounded. I con- 
tend, moreover, that I have shown Dr. 
Reich to be the victim of serious mis- 
apprehensions, and to have taken up 
the subject of his first article with a 
most unfortunate levity. He complains 
that I have “pilloried” him. But from 
his own pen we have it that he cannot 
afford the luxury of modesty, and he 
has yet to prove that, in the field of 
Biblical study, he is not only “para- 
doxical,” but sound. 
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Dr. Reich also complains that I have 
ealled him “vague,” and says that he 
has “given over thirty years of close 
study and observation to the topics 
of history.” That, however, is pre- 
cisely what, in my first reply, I had 
inferred from his writing—i.e., that he 
was widely read, and that he ranged 
over such large spaces of history that 
the foundations of his theories in such 
a subject as Bibie-study would nat- 
urally be insecure. And having only 
a superficial knowledge of Biblical 
criticism, he would easily fall into 
vagueness, since even the Theologische 
Literaturzeitung and the Theologischer 
Jahresbericht will not convey to an out- 
sider an accurate notion of the methods 
and grounds, the varying shades and 
nuances of Biblical criticism as it is 
actually practised. Accordingly an ex- 
pert sees at once that Dr. Reich is only 
an effective assailant from a literary 
or rhetorical point of view. His shots 
reach no one in particular. 

There is nothing to be surprised at 
in this. Biblical criticism is making 
great strides, both in the field of the 
Old Testament and in that of the New. 
You cannot learn what these are by 
dilettantism, and, so far as I can see, 
Dr. Reich has not had time to do more 
than work out a few crude ideas of 
his own. He thinks Winckler and 
Delitzsch representative “higher crit- 
ics,” and attacks them accordingly. 
But no trained Biblical scholar would 
recognize Delitzsch as in any degree a 
“higher critic,” and I am afraid that 
the majority would regard somewhat 
unfavorably even the claims of Hugo 
Winckler. For my own part, I stand 
for inclusiveness, and regret that in the 
Old Testament department many of 
my colleagues should be so cold tow- 
ards Winckler, and in the New Testa- 
ment department so cold towards 
Schmiedel. Wellhausen and Winckler, 
Kautzsch and Driver and Zimmern, 
Sanday and Schmiedel—to mention 
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only a few seemingly antithetic work- 
ers—all, as I think, deserve to be had 
in honor. Each can communicate 
something to the other; each is, in his 
own sense, a “higher critic.” And if 
Dr. Reich would put his “geo-political” 
views into a connected and uncon- 
troversial form, and support his bril- 
liant ideas by adequate learning, he 
would be cordially received, and be 
recognized as an involuntary helper in 
the cause of the new Biblical criticism. 
Dr. Reich seems not displeased at 
the qualified recognition which I have 
myself already given of the interest 
of his theories. His criticism of my in- 
cidental defence of Winckler (with 
whom, however, I have by no means 
identified myself) from the charge of 
having neglected “geo-political” con- 
siderations is, from his point of view, 
well-founded, but not from mine. As 
I understand the word “geo-political” 
—so ingeniously coined by our author, 
all historians of Israel have dealt to 
some extent with such considerations. 
Why the Jews had such great success 
in religion, while the Babylonians and 
Egyptians—in spite of all the germs 
of higher things—failed, is a question 
not wholly unconnected, from an 
earthly point of view, with their geo- 
graphical position and political circum- 
stances. Nor has Professor Winckler 
omitted, in his Geschichte Israels and 
in his Abraham als Babylonier, to point 
out some of the consequences of that 
position and of those circumstances. 
It is true that he would not agree with 
Dr. Reich that “the Hebrew State 
showed at a!l times (from about 1250 
to 700 B.C.) the unmistakable symp- 
toms of a State actuated and ener- 
gized by a central, personal and all- 
pervading Force, whether a nomothe- 
tes, a Judge, a King, or a Prophet.” 
But all this “geo-political” theorizing 
of Dr. Reich is a digression. It does 
not affect the question whether the 
conclusions of the “higher criticism,” 
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in its older and also in its newer form, 
are futile. Does he know what these 
conclusions are? Only most super- 
ficially and inaccurately, so far at 
least as these articles go. How 
strange that he should at this time 
of day suppose the Pentateuch to be 
represented as a mere cento! Have 
Messrs. Carpenter and Battersby,* not 
to mention less agreeable exponents of 
the facts of literary history, written in 
vain? The subject of personality, too, 
is as much overdone by Dr. Reich as 
that of “geo-politics.’” One can do 
much good work in “higher criticism” 
without having a sense of the histori- 
cal importance of great personalities. 
I do not of course say that any of my 
own colleagues are thus deficient. 
How should we be so, devoted as we 
are to our various spiritual homes in 
the Christian Church? Still, I have 


thought it only fair to defend eminent 
Biblical scholars, whether Churchmen 
in any sense or not, and of whatever 


school, from the charge so rashly 
brought against them by Dr. Reich. 
What he says about personalities in the 
Bible approaches the absurd.* As I 
tried to make clear, one may attach 
the highest historical importance to 
personalities (or Personalities), but 
only when they have been proved to 
have had an historical existence. If 
the philological evidence is insufficient 
to prove this, no psychological con- 
siderations can be of the least value. 

I am glad to hear no more in Dr. 
Reich’s second article of the myths 
and legends of the E. African people, 
called the Masai, regarded as supply- 


3 See ‘“‘The Hexateuch ... ” edited with In- 
troduction, etc., by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. 
Lond., and G. Harford-Battersby, M.A. Oxon. 
In two volumes, Vol. i: Introduction and 
Tabular Appendices. Longmans, Green & Co., 
1900. Chapter i. especially would have given 
precision and accuracy to Dr. Reich’s state- 
ments. The labors of the critic are compared 
to those of the geologist, and parallels from 
other literatures are adduced to show that 
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ing a lever for upsetting the “higher 
criticism.” Captain Merker having as- 
sumed the main results of that criti- 
cism, and more than one critic having 
already advanced the theory that the 
early stories of Genesis have, at any 
rate in part, an Arabian connection, 
it is preposterous to say that Captain 
Merker’s discoveries have dealt a 
deadly blow to “higher criticism.” And 
how far are those “discoveries” to be 
trusted? I do not find those myths in 
Mr. Hollis’s new and authoritative 
work on the Masai (published by the 
Clarendon Press, 1905), and Sir C. 
Elliot, in the introduction, seems to be 
unconvinced by Captain Merker’s argu- 
ments. To me, this German officer 
seems to have taken great pains to be 
critical, and not to rely too much on 
his own judgment. But further in- 
vestigation, as Sir C. Elliot says, is 
certainly to be desired. Meantime, 
what extraordinary levity has been 
shown by Dr. Reich! 

The chief points on which I still 
differ from my respected opponent are 
three in number:— 

1. As to the meaning, methods, and 
conclusions of the “higher criticism,” 
and the necessary training for a Bibli- 
cal scholar. 

2. As to the place which is due to 
psychological considerations in deter- 
mining such a problem as the histori- 
cal existence of the Moses of tradition. 

3. As to the historical inferences to 
be drawn from the border-position of 
the land of Israel. 

I am afraid that at present no ap- 
proximation on Dr. Reich’s part to my 


the case of the analytic criticism of the ancient 
literature of Israel is by no means without 
striking parallels. 

*I borrowed the word from Dr. Reich. 

5On the general question, perhaps I may 
refer—not as agreeing with it in all the dif- 
ficult questions involved, to Dr. W. H. Ben- 
nett’s article, ‘“‘ Moses,” in Hastings’ ‘‘Diction- 
ary of the Bible.” It is learned, cautious, and 
moderate. 





Eh, Eugene? 


views or to those of any competent 
critic on these points is to be expected. 
But I do hope that in his future writ- 
ings on the Bible he may avoid enter- 
ing into a controversy with scholars 
who believe in the value of training, 
and who, though differing on many 
points among themselves, yet agree in 
the value which they set on the great 
achievements of their predecessors. 
The continuity of critical progress is 
not to be disproved by the arguments 
(so full of misconception) brought for- 
The Contemporary Review. 
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ward by Dr. Reich. Perhaps I may 
point out in conclusion how much the 
case for the historical character of 
Jesus Christ appears to have gained 
by the recent studies of His personal- 
ity, based on a critical study of the 
traditions, due for the most part to 
German writers. Dr. Reich, so far 
as I can see, has not found this out, 
even with the help of the Theologischer 
Jahresbericht, else he would have given 
due credit to the “higher critics.” 
T. K. Cheyne. 





EH, EUGENE? 


“And the air 
very 


is splendid, Monsieur. 
People get large here,—eh, Eu- 
gene?” 

“Oh, yes, Madame.” 

“In these last years I have grown 
thin to what I was. That is because 
of my trouble. Formerly I was enor— 
mous, like that,—eh, Eugene?’ 

“Oh, yes, Madame.” 

Madame with her still plump hands 
describes in the air generous curves 
which lose themselves in infinity after 
they have fulfilled their mission of in- 
dicating that in days gone by Madame’s 
figure might have been pictured by a 
biggish sphere superimposed on a still 
larger one. 

Madame keeps a small pension in a 
small provincial town of France. If 
any of her lodgers are sceptical as to 
the enlarging properties of our atmos- 
phere, Madame produces Monsieur, and 
the sceptics are vanquished forthwith. 
For Monsieur is magnificently en- 
larged; it is as though the atmosphere 
had sat down on him and caused him 
to expand horizontally. He measures 
about four feet four inches in all direc- 
tions. He has a noble jowl and a mas- 
sive neck. His head is vast, smooth, 
and bald, a phrenologist’s nightmare. 


He radiates expletives, and perspires 
like a Homeric hero. When Madame 
summons him, he appears with an 
enormously thick walking-stick in his 
hand and a straw hat of a cone-like 
structure on his head. 

“Come forth, Quilibert,” 
dame; and Quilibert (which 
strikes me as a name in a Palais Royal 
farce) comes forth. 

“Voila,” cries Madame triumphantly. 

Quilibert’s language becomes  sul- 
phurous, with numerous thunder-claps 
in it, and he turns away angrily to 
resume his interrupted promenade. He 
never appears outside the gate, and 
I fancy his promenades are of a rig- 
orously domestic character. 

If grief has taken in a pleat or two 
in the waistband of Madame, it has 
in no way checked the free current of 
her discourse. Speech has become a 
disease with her; she should suffer 
from hypertrophy of the epiglottis. 
She is the battlefield of an intermina- 
ble contest between girlhood and 
womanhood, a thin row on her fore- 
head of meagre, unhappy curls gives 
her a dismally youthful appearance 
that is in conflict with the maturity of 
her lines. Her speech is one of her 


calls Ma- 
always 
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girlish attributes, the prattle of a 
High-School Miss. She has a caout- 


choue mouth, a little down at one cor- 
ner, through which the words and 
phrases flow as free and unimpeded as 
a stream through a mill-sluice. I think 
I sometimes catch a pathetic gleam in 
her eye, a glance which seems to say: 
“Pity me. I am a talking squirrel in 
a conversational cage. Please not to 
give me anything that will set me off.” 
You refrain even from good words; 
but the wheel goes on. The stream of 
her language bears with it mysterious 
snags that come up to the surface and 
are lost again. 

“TI married Quilibert by 
she says one day to the world in gen- 
eral; “by mistake,—eh, Eugene?” 

“Oh, yes, Madame.” 

Wherein 


mistake,” 


mistake I have 
never found out. Perhaps Quilibert 
may have had a twin-brother; but I 
do not think Nature could repeat her- 
self in this item any than she 
could bring back the mastodon. I am 
inclined to believe that the mistake 
was due to the impetuous eloquence of 
Madame and an unconsidered misplace- 
ment of negatives, and that Quilibert 
was swept out into the ocean of mar- 


lay the 


more 


riage on a syllabic cross-current. In 
any case I doubt if Eugene knows any- 
thing about it. 

Eugene is what you might call the 
homme-de-menage. He wears the inevi- 
table green baize apron and list slip- 
pers. I do not know whether the latter 
are the cause or the effect of a weak- 
ness of the feet from which Eugene 
suffers; anchylosis, it may He 
walks as if he were moving on hot 
tiles, in the constant but futile search 
for a luke-warm one. He is apparently 
middle-aged, and it is hard to conceive 
that he could have ever been anything 
else. If he was not born in a green 
baize apron and list slippers, he was 
certainly christened in them. 

Eugene is the corroborative genius of 


be. 
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Madame. There is a line in his face 
which I believe must be the corrobora- 
tive one. It begins from the corner of 
his lip and, avoiding the whiskers, 
sweeps down and round and up in a 
majestic curve to the other corner, 
forming on its way the vain simula- 
crum of a double chin. Whenever Eu- 
gene enters the presence of Madame, 
this line develops on his face like an 
inverted rainbow, and remains there 
till his duties call him elsewhere, when 
it fades away and a glimmer of ex- 
pression appears on his countenance. 
When the line is there, Eugene is Cor- 
roboration and nothing more. He has 
no patriotism, no political views; he 
takes no account of time; he reck- 
ons not of eternity; he merely corrobo- 
rates. 

“Before I 
Madame, “I 
mous. My corset—” 
idea of the genteel 
phrastic construction,—“my 
would not meet behind by this much.” 
She indicates with her plump hands 
a gap six “By this 
much, Monsieur,—eh, Eugene?” 

“Oh, yes, Madame.” 

I think that in this matter Eugene 
walks by faith, as indeed a corrobora- 
tive genius, unless disembodied, must 
necessarily do. I do not suppose that 
he has ever assisted at the toilette in 
the polite and archaic meaning of the 
the courtly gentlemen 
thronged a hundred the 
dressing-rooms of Parisian beauties. 

I fancy that Eugene, when released 
from the spell that Madame puts upon 
him, thinks and even, in quite rudi- 
mentary sort, reasons. With the cor- 
roborative line a kind of mask falls 
from his face, and you can see on it 
the traces of an intellect, a child’s in- 
tellect indeed, but still an intellect. I 
overheard him muttering to himself 
sulkily the other evening when Ma- 
dame was out: “Well, at any rate I 


trouble,” 
e—nor-- 


had 
was 


my says 
enormous, 
Madame has no 
use of the peri- 


corset 


of some inches. 


phrase, as 


years ago 














when I am in heaven, thank God!” 

That shows that Eugene has some 
private notions of his own both about 
a future state and about the inad- 
equacy of the temporal wage. 

Madame, intentionally or not, often 
employs her corroborative genius for 
the general chastening of Quilibert no 
less than us mere lodgers. 

“Why can you not go and fetch your 
boots yourself, my friend?’ she says 
to Monsieur. 

“It is that accursed hill,” replies 
Quilibert. “May something extremely 
dreadful happen to me if I can go up 
and down it!” 

“You ought to live on a plate, my 
little old bullet,” says Madame with 
cheerful insult. “Or they might build 
you a nice staircase with a bannister, 
or haul you up with a crane—eh, En- 
gene?” 

“Oh, yes, Madame.” 

“Name of a thousand names of, etc., 
ete.,” growls Quilibert, stumping off, 
with his head steaming like a damp 
sheet before a fire. 

Then it is my turn. 

“I saw the American lady in the 
town to-day, Monsieur,” says Madame. 
“How droll she is! She has fourteen 
dogs with her and two valets to look 
after them. Then her French! The 
difficulty she has with the trades- 
people! She speaks atrociously, just 
like you, Monsieur. Just like Mon- 
sieur,—eh, Eugene?’ 

“Oh, yes, Madame.” 

I have been complimented elsewhere 
on my French, which is of a plain, sub- 
stantial sort, and does not land me 
into difficulties with trades-people. 
Eugene will never know how near his 
gray-fringed head has come to being 
punched. 

We all dine together; Eugene, in the 
eternal green baize apron and the list 
slippers, vaguely below the salt. There 
is a Thing in the kitchen that coughs 
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shall have a sou or two in my pocket 


has a 
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and rattles plates, but I presume it is 
unpresentable; at any rate it never 
dines with us. We eat solidly and at 
great length. The process of dining is 
not the least of an impediment to 
Madame’s eloquence. 

“Tam going to Paris on Wednesday,’’ 
I say one evening. “I want to see 
what your Mi-caréme 
like. They tell me—” 

Madame turns pale, lets her fork fall 
with a clatter on to her plate, and 
sinks back in her chair. Monsieur is 
very red in the neck and stares at me 
angrily. 

The 
peared 


festivities are 


corroborative line has disap- 
from Eugene’s face, and he 
troubled look on his counte- 
nance. The Thing is sniffing audibly. 
What have I said? 

Quilibert goes to a cupboard from 
which he produces a_ short-necked, 
stumpy black bottle, much of his own 
build. He pours out from it a glass 
of a golden liqueur. “Drink it, my 
dear,” he says, “you will feel better.’’ 
But Madame pushes the glass aside, 
and goes out of the room and down the 
passage. A door closes and there is 
silence. 

“I am so sorry,” I begin. 

“You did not know, Monsieur,” Quili- 
bert interrupts. “How could you? 
What an idiot I am! Parbleu, why 
didn’t I tell you?” He drums abstract- 
edly on the table with his short red 
fingers. “We do not speak of our 
trouble,” he goes on at last, “but it is 
always with us. And she,—” he in- 
dicates with his head the direction of 
the passage and the closed door—“I 
think it is killing her.” 

Eugene is sitting with his hand to 
his chin. He looks almost grown-up 
intellectually. The lamp throws on to 
the walls a restless shadow that seems 
to me the dim shape of the trouble that 
haunts this little domestic circle. The 
Thing is sobbing and choking faintly 
behind the kitchen door. It is evi- 
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dently something human, and not a 
mere dish-cleaning machine. 

“It is three years ago now,” says 
Quilibert, “three years on Wednesday, 
counting by fétes. Mon Dieu, by fétes! 
Our little Elise—” 

All the blood in his body seems to 
have gone to his head; the great veins 
on his neck stand out purple. 

“Patron,” says Eugene with alarm 
in his voice, “had you not better un- 
loose that neck-stud of yours?” 

Quilibert clutches at his collar and 
His fingers catch in a 
ribbon and from cavernous depths 
draw up a little locket. He looks at it 
tears comes. 


” 


tears it open. 


and the relief of 

“See, Monsieur,” he says hoarsely, 
and detaching the locket from the rib- 
bon he pushes it over to me. It con- 
tains a little miniature, made evidently 
Even the clumsi- 
artist has been 


from a photograph. 


ness of an unratable 


unable to rob the child’s face of its 
sweet innocent charm. 

Quilibert’s voice is more composed 
now. 

“It was three years ago. We took 


her to see the procession, her mother 


and I. It was a mad thing to go there 
with a child, a baby; but, que voulez 
vous? One is wise too late. When we 


got into the more crowded boulevards, 
a rough brute banged about a pound of 
confetti into Madame’s face. She let 
go Elise’s hand for a and 
when she turned-the child was gone. 
We have never heard a word of her 
Of course we went to the police 
stations and to the Assistance Pub- 
lique,—everywhere. We advertised in 
I went on false 
tracks all over France. I went to the 
Morgue; I thought she might have been 
And not a trace of her! It 
Mon Dieu, to know 
Who is keeping her, 
You read 
And how 


moment, 


since. 


a seore of papers. 


run over. 
would be better, 
that she is dead. 
and why? Is she happy? 
such horrors in the paper. 
will she end?” 


Eh, Eugene? 


And this is the trouble that conse- 
crates our common-place little pension 
in our commonplace provincial town. 
Poor garrulous Madame, dull ponder- 
ous Quilibert, you have your tragedy; 
and truly no life is prosaic. I think I 
can read something of devoted self- 
effacement in the corroborative atti- 
tude of Eugene. It is all the consola- 
tion he can offer; for he could hardly 
start off on a quest for the lost child. 
He is not young enough or old enough; 
I do not know which. 

Madame has returned and puts her 
arm around the neck of Quilibert with 
an affection that leads me to believe 
that the alleged mistake in connection 
with their alliance is of her own imagi- 
nation. 

“He has told you, Monsieur?’ she 
glad. But, Mon Dieu, 
Once I was enormous, 
It is the air, you know. 


says. “I 
what a grief? 
e—nor—mous. 
But now my corset—” 
Let me too make my 
humble one, a sacrifice of a poor scru- 


am 


sacrifice; a 


ple of my English delicacy. 
“My 
hind,—eh, Eugene?” 


corset meets quite easily be- 


“Oh, yes, Madame.” 


I do not suppose they will ever see 
Elise again. Those reunions occur 
more frequently on the stage and in 
romances than in real life. I think 
that Monsieur and Madame will pass 
quietly to their graves, interested 
rather than consoled by the process of 
balancing the incurred on one 
lodger against the profit accruing from 
another. 

Eugene will never lay aside the 
apron and slippers. Some day an aged 
gentleman with a long white beard, 
an hour-glass, a scythe, and other im- 


pedimenta, will present himself in the 


loss 


pantry. 

“Do you wish to see Madame?” Eu- 
gene will say. 

“Not at present, Eugene,” the visitor 
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will answer cheerily. “It is you that 
I have come to see. Observe this hour- 
glass. The upper compartment, you 
will notice, is completely void of sand. 
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You are—ahem—ready,—eh, Eugene?” 
“Oh, yes, Mad—, that is, oh, yes, 


Monsieur.” 
Charles Oliver. 
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Amongst all the useless matter 
which cumbers my memory is a scene 
described by John Ruskin, I forget 
where; it would be useless to look up 
the reference. He describes a labor- 
ing man digging turnips. The laborer 
is bent and bowed, his face weather- 
beaten, his hands horny; he gazes upon 
the earth, in which he digs, and pro- 
duces turnips. About him stands a 
company of persons more or less ele- 
gant, clad in broadcloth or tweed, some 
with shining tall hats and frock coats, 
some with white ties, others with wigs 
or coronets, but all holding out hands 
and begging for turnips. The laborer, 
with gloomy impartiality, casts up his 
turnips into this hand or that, and the 
winners retire to eat them. At the 
close of the day, if he is lucky, the 
hungry crowd has left him perhaps 
half a turnip for himself. This, says 
Ruskin, is a view of human life, which 
is all built upon turnips. Your poet 
may make immortal verses, your par- 
son may preach inspired sermons, your 
financier may float companies by the 
seore, your schoolmaster may do won- 
ders by the heuristic method; without 
turnips they all starve, and the work 
of their brains is as useless as pieces 
of eight to Robinson Crusoe on his isl- 
and. 

This is a humiliating view for those, 
like the writer, whose lives are spent 
in the schoolroom. What is the use of 
our existence? We have never in all 
our lives produced a turnip—at least, I 
speak for myself. My only feat of that 
kind was done by accident, when I 
planted in my garden an assortment of 
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old English flowers—sweet williams, 
wallftiowers, gillyflowers, and _ holly- 
hock. .They all came up radishes, per- 
haps as a hint that I had a germ of 
practical talent, which by careful culti- 
vation might bave produced turnips. 
But I concluded that it was too late 
to try. After one’s eighth lustrum it 
is not wise to change. Nor could I 
manufacture aught which could be 
ealled a turnip equivalent—bread or bis- 
cuits, shirt-buttons or boots, chairs, ta- 
bles, bedsteads. Even the books I have 
ventured to write, and on the score of 
them modestly to crave a turnip, have 
never paid their expenses—so my pub- 
lishers assure me, and they ought to 
know. What, then, is my use in the 
world? This is the disquieting ques- 
tion which I ask of myself continually, 
and, with the criminal’s impulse tow- 
ards confession, I ask in the pages of 
the Cornhill Magazine. 

And this is such an eminently useful 
Everything is tested by its capac- 
Our most steady and in- 


age. 
ity for use. 
fluential statesman has taken for his 
watchword “Efficiency.” Nothing in- 
effective or unpractical is tolerated in 
his tent. His furrow is not ploughed 
in the sand. In public administration 
the useless official is soon sent to the 
rightabout. None of the officers in the 
British Army are useless; all members 
of our Governments are prompt, cour- 
ageous, and efficient. In the sacred 
hierarchy every bishop knows his own 
mind, and impresses it upon the hum- 
blest of his clergy. Lawyers care 
nothing for any end but the speedy ad- 
ministration of justice; “the law’s de- 
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lay” is a phrase, which now needs an 
note in the Clarendon 
Physicians would 


explanatory 
Press Shakespeare. 
scorn to prescribe aqua pura or bread 
pills. Schoolmasters who cannot teach 
shorthand and typewriting, or at least 
win open scholarships in something, 
are soon asked to move on. All these, 
it is true, are inferior to the producers 
of turnips; but they serve their pur- 
pose well, which is, by protection, ex- 
hortation, prescription, or instruction, 
to enable their more highly gifted 
brethren to produce their turnips in 
greater abundance than they otherwise 
could. 

Have we then—I speak of those whose 
influence in this direction is less potent 
—have we no use? Are we mere cum- 
berers of the ground, outgrown sur- 
vivals of the antediluvian age, spared 
in pity, or perhaps for the time only, 
because the useful people are at pres- 
ent too busy with their turnips to pay 
any attention? At least, we have a 
little leisure to think. Our lives are 
spent somewhat apart from the hurry- 
ing throng; we have the holidays, at 
any rate, or some part of them, when 
we may cast about for some reason to 
justify our being. It is a momentous 
question, for if it should be proved 
that we have no right here, we must 
give place to others. Millions of souls 
are waiting to take their turn, and, as 
Lucretius says to the old man unwill- 
ing to go, our atoms are wanted for 
other bodies. The souls in limbo may 
wait perhaps for an hour, while we 
meditate; then, if the judge so decree, 
we shall be ready to go. 

It is useless to study history—so, at 
least, our statesmen think, and they 
should know, for they make history; 
so think our soldiers, who unmake it, 
and our divines, who defy it. But 
glance back through the ages of his- 
tory, and you will see one or two na- 
tions who knew what usefulness is. 
The Pheenicians and their brethren the 
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Carthaginians in particular had an 
eminent sense of the useful. But is it 
not strange how little they have left 
behind? These famous merchants and 
traders borrowed the alphabet from 
Egypt, a most useful invention, and 
passed it on to us; they grew im- 
mensely rich, waxed fat and lusty. 
and their legacy to the world is a 
series of worked-out tin-mines and 
gold-mines, with the memory of their 
unique remedy for inefficiency—cruci- 
fixion of the inefficient. But this 
remedy proved to be unsuitable to 
modern needs, and a pension is gen- 
erally substituted. The example of 
these nations, then, seems to have been 
singularly unfruitful. In truth, the 
world has paid more attention to one 
or two freaks of Nature in them than 
to their sterling usefulness. It would 
have been useful for Tyre to have 
made terms with Alexander the Great, 
and Carthage with Rome; instead of 
which the inhabitants of those cities 
were so foolish as to fight, and Car- 
thage, in her fall, so wasteful and fool- 
ish, gave the lie to her whole prudent 
past. The two personages whom we 
alone remember out of this great race 
are Dido, who actually died for love— 
a most useless thing to do, when she 
might have married Iarbas, and that 
slave of an idea, that inspired vision- 
ary, Hannibal, to whom it must have 
been small consolation in failure to 
know that he was the greatest captain 
of all time. And Dido’s story was 
written in verse by one Virgil, a most 
unpractical scion of a practical race, 
who actually eleven years in 
composing a poem, and then wanted to 
burn it because it was so useless. He 
was dying at the time, and since he 
could not burn it himself, his friends 
thought it would be useless to take 
the trouble; hence his work has sur- 
vived down to our own day, and is the 
cause of much useless labor and still 
more useless imitation on the classical 
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side of schools. Now, had Carthage 
always cultivated the useful, and that 
only, then Dido had never died, and at 
least part of Virgil’s useless task had 
been spared; while many hours of 
schoolboys’ time might have been spent 
in some useful task, to be done in 
their shirt-sleeves. 

Virgil was not the only useless Ro- 
man; there was Lucretius, who thought 
that his friend Memmius was open to 
reason, and proceeded to reason with 
him in verse. Memmius was a stolid 
warrior who didn’t know when he was 
beaten; no doubt he could appreciate at 
the true value a dish of larks’ tongues 
or Falernian wine, but reasoning was 
thrown away on him. Lucretius failed 
to make any impression, and, like Dido, 
but from a different cause, he perished 
untimely, leaving behind him a long 
poem, which has never been of use to 
anybody, except, indirectly, to the edi- 
tors of his works. Lucretius tried to 
make the priests ashamed to perpetrate 
crimes in the name of religion; but 
they have continued in doing so ever 
since. He has a very ingenious at- 
tempt to prove the atomic theory, use- 
less because such a theory cannot be 
proved; and it is a useless theory, too. 
Many a man, including the authors of 
“Self-Help” and the “Self-made Man,” 
has become rich without any reference 
to the atomic theory, and what has 
happened before may happen again. I 
never can make out why Sir Oliver 
Lodge and others will worry their 
heads about these abstruse theories. 
What we want is cheap aniline dyes, 
to look like natural dyes long enough 
for the purchaser to get home safe, and 
after that the deluge. But I digress. 
It was not Lucretius, but Martial, who 
saw the real use of verse; and I should 
like to know what commission the Em- 
peror gave him for those epigrams 
which described him as a god. Yet the 
Romans were a useful people, take 
them for all in all; they made excel- 
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lent roads and bridges; they also made 
laws, which are useful when we win 
our case. 

But of all the useless nations which 
ever cumbered the earth commend me 
to the Jews and the Greeks. They 
were useless in different ways, each in 
its way unique. Those ridiculous Jews 
made such a fuss about their religion 
and their Temple that you might have 
thought there were no others in the 
world. They never knew when they 
were well off. Plant them in Goshen, 
amid peace and plenty, with only a 
few humble necessary tasks to do, such 
as building pyramids and city walls— 
a most useful thing for trade—and they 
will not rest until they go off bag and 
baggage for a forty years’ march 
through the wilderness. Again, when 
a benevolent despot takes them away 
in pity to the fertile plains of Baby- 
lon, they do nothing but sulk and sing 
psalms, until they are allowed to go 
back to their own rocky land. What 
is the use of one small tribe’s defying 
the might of Rome? They might just 
as well have allowed Ceesar’s image to 
be set up in their Temple; but not they. 
Beating their heads against a rock, 
they fought and died in thousands, not 
once, but often, and only failed in the 
end. And those prophets of theirs! In- 
stead of giving soft words to their 
kings, and so making things comforta- 
ble all round they must needs denounce 
them and call them bad names. The 
natural result was that they perished 
—a most useless generation, indeed, 
and unfit to survive. 

As for the Greeks, from the days of 
Homer to the fall of Constantinople, 
they were all mad. The first we hear 
of them is that, although they were 
perpetually quarrelling among them- 
selves, they all banded together to be- 
siege Troy, because somebody’s wife 
had run away. A ten years’ war fora 
woman! Think of the wounds and 
deaths, think of the taxes, think of the 
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turnips they might have grown at 
home. Then Homer puts it all into 
verse, and for hundreds of years the 
whole Greek world could find nothing 
better to do than to sit still and listen 
to the minstrels reciting this useless 
tale. No wonder their philosophers 
wasted their days and nights trying to 
find out the origin of things, in reduc- 
ing the universe to one element—earth, 
air, fire, or water—in chopping logic 
and devising inextricable dilemmas. 
No wonder Plato used up bundles of 
parchment in describing a State which 
never possibly could exist. No wonder 
ischylus and Sophocles prided them- 
selves on composing plays in a style 
of language that no one ever spoke, 
about persons who never existed, to be 
acted by men in masks and robes which 
were a product of their own invention. 
There use in a play like 
“Charley’s Aunt.” Not only does it 
show what courage can do under diffi- 
culties, but it also fills the author’s 
pocket, and gives honest employment 
to many worthy personages who other- 
wise might be in the workhouse. But, 
the hundred dra- 
Sophocles never 


is some 


so far as I know, 
mas of Aschylus or 
brought their authors one single obol. 

No, thank you; give me my turnips. 
When after a hard day’s work I sit 
down to my well-earned dinner, if I 
see before me a taste of clear soup, 
an oyster patty, a partridge or two of 
just the right gust, beef, and 
horse-radish, tipsy Stilton 
cheese, with a bumper of champagne 
and a glass or two of ’47 port; when 
in my cosy armchair I inhale the aroma 
of a Havana cigar, a bright fire burn- 
ing on the hearth, and the cold winds 
outside—then I feel that glow of con- 
tentment which tells of a life well 
lived. And if, when the cigar is half- 
done, there creeps into my mind some 
faint shade of misgiving, I put it away 
from me, for I know that I am sane, 
and that those stupid creatures who as- 


roast 


cake, and 
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pire and yearn get nothing but indiges- 
tion for their pains. Who would not 
rather be Jacob than Esau? Yet stay, it 
was Esau who wanted that mess of pot- 
tage; and Jacob is not a good example 
forus. He was indeed a shrewd man of 
business, the true self-made man, who 
knew how to make even peeled willow- 
wands useful; everything he touched 
turned to sheep. But there was a 
weak spot in Jacob; he must needs go 
and fall in love, and that, too, not with 
his master’s eldest daughter—the ob- 
vious thing to do—but with a chit of 
a girl whose was her fortune. 
There must have been something not 
quite businesslike in a man who would 
serve fourteen years for a girl who 
was by that time no chicken. Poor 
Esau, too, was a fool. He might have 
repudiated that bargain, which came 
very near the line even for a shrewd 
when 


face 


business man; and afterwards, 
he had Jacob in the hollow of his hand, 
he might have made an end of him, 
and taken flocks, and herds, and wives 
also, which were all his by right. But 
no, the silly fellow preferred his broth- 
er’s hug and a few soft words, market 
value not one groat. And nearly every- 
body else seems to have a taint of the 
same plague. Men on the Stock Ex- 
change actually have wives and fam- 
ilies (I know this to be true). How 
can they give their undivided attention 
to business? A wife may be useful, 
of course—I say “may’’—but where is 
the use of children? They eat a man 
out of house and home, they have to be 
educated and clothed, no deduction is 
made from the income-tax on their be- 
half; yet I see them all round me. I 
know they are there, because I get my 
living by trying to undo the mischief 
which their parents do to them. Then, 
again, people go to church, and not 
always from habit. Even business men 
seem to believe that it is a good thing, 
although it never brings them a penny, 
and there are many collections. A 
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great many people read poetry—a most 
useless thing. There is a great deal of 
poetry even in English literature. We 
cannot get away from it; but I never 
yet heard that poetry sold an ounce of 
tea or a bottle of beer. Poetry is the 
only thing the Germans do not dump 
in this country. If there were any 
money in it, they would have opened a 
manufactory long ago and imitated our 
Shakespeare trade-mark. All these 
things puzzle me so much that I won- 
der sometimes whether we have made 
a mistake. Which could we best do 
without—the useful or the useless, the 
fleshpots or the poetry? When you 
come to think of it, a body may be 
healthy and comfortable with very 
little; of course, the fleshpots cannot 
be dispensed with wholly, but we can 
do without all but the bare necessities 
of life and yet be happy. But give 
me all the comforts of life, all the 
luxuries of wealth, and take away my 
mind—what am I? An imbecile, fit 
only to brood behind cage-bars. And 
the mind is not fed by quails and orto- 
lans, nor by strict attention to business 
methods, nor by making money, nor by 
social success; it is fed by aspiration 
and hope. That is the preacher’s com- 
monplace, but I will tell you how I 
know it to be true. A few years ago an 
old schoolfellow of mine suddenly 
wrote to me a charming letter, giving 
a London address. I was glad to hear 
of him again, and sought him out; 
and I found him in London, where he 
is at the present moment—how he came 
there does not matter, except that the 
story is all to his credit—living in a 
garret and selling newspapers in the 
street. It was a bitter cold day when 
we met. My friend had neither over- 
coat nor gloves. I asked him to dine, 
but he declined; he neither smoked nor 
took wine. What he wanted was a 
long talk about universal peace and 
brotherhood; he believed himself to 
have found out the secret of that. 
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When |! left my old friend that after- 
noon, I envied him. He is the happiest 
man I know. 

And this is what comes always be- 
fore my mind when I hear people talk- 
ing about education. We are told in 
every paper, from the “Times” to the 
“Daily Mail,” even by the weeklies, 
monthlies, and quarterlies, that the 
great problem of the day is how to 
keep our trade. No, that is not the 
great problem; but how are we to keep 
our souls alive? A difficult question; 
but whatever the positive answer may 
be, thus much is beyond controversy— 
seeking for the useful can do no good 
to our better part, but it may do harm, 
The problem of education is, not to 
teach a boy to earn his living, but to 
show him how he may avoid spoiling 
himself while he earns his living—that 
is, our must be and kept 
upon what is, for all commercial pur- 
poses, absolutely useless. 

How delicately Plato brings out this 
truth when he shows the difference 
between the true artist and the false. 
The false craftsman or practitioner 
works for his wage; he belongs really 
to the guild of wage-earners, nothing 
else. But the true artist in every call- 
ing works for the supreme end of his 
art, whatever that may be. If a wage 
comes with the achievement, that is an 
accident, and belongs to a different art 
which has become mixed up with his, 
In proportion as his eye is fixed on the 
wage, he swerves from his proper end. 
Those happy Greeks show us the way 
Fancy your successful busi- 
hess man, with Plato’s fortune, set 
down in the suburbs of Athens. He 
would have made a corner in olive oil 
at once, and put placards on the Par- 
thenon. But Plato never tried to earn 
money at all. Having enough and to 
spare, he spent his time in spinning 
that glorious tissue of imagination, 
which one may call philosophy and one 
poetry, but which is certainly as use- 


eyes bent 


to work. 
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less as the rainbow. Even the ordinary 
middle-class man had that spirit in the 
great age of Athens. That noble old 
man Cephalus, whom we make friends 
with in the “Republic,” was just the 
same. The city was the same in its 
publie life. Once only in history had 
Athens plenty of money to spend, and 
she used it to create buildings of the 
most perfect beauty which the artist 
has ever conceived; not electric trams. 
The very forts of the 
Greeks were their very 
tombstones were beautiful. All in that 
glorious land was beautiful in that 
glorious age; the perfection of all art 
and the perfection of every type of 
literature was either there first in- 
vented or there to be seen: the per- 
fection of all that is useless. Merely 
to read of this wonderful race inspires 
one with their spirit: love for the beau- 
tiful, aspiration after the ideal, the un- 
tiring search after truth which will be 
satisfied with nothing less than truth. 
Something of the same spirit you will 
find elsewhere; in the best souls there 
is always some measure of it. But no- 
where since the world began will you 
find any race of men who had it as 
a natural gift, save among the Greeks. 

And thus it is that when I hear argu- 
ments about such matters as “‘compul- 
sory Greek” I think of the man with 
the muck-rake in the “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress.”” Compulsory life, compulsory 
beauty, compulsory happiness! Ridicu- 
lous! Compulsion ought to be needed 
in order that we may earn money. 
That is, indeed, the most hateful thing. 
But so oddly are our minds gone awry, 
that grave and reverend signiors act 
ually get up and talk of compulsion, 
in learning the essence of all that is 
worth knowing. Civilization of mind 
exists only by virtue of what the 
Greeks have given us, and ean 
drink it in only at the fountain-head. 
For a thousand years Greece was for- 
We call those the Dark Ages. 


towers and 


beautiful; 


we 


gotten. 
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What a time of horror it was—igno- 
rance, vice, cruelty, religious persecu- 
tion! 
light; the dawn came, the New Birth 
of Europe. If any person with a liv- 
ing soul needs compulsion to learn 
Greek, there must be something wrong 
with the way he is taught. Grave and 
signiors observe that the 
water is not clear; they advise us 
gravely to cut off the supply. But why 
not first try what can be done by clean- 
ing the pipes? Without water we can- 
not live; without what Greece has to 
give, the mind cannot live. We are 
living now, most of us, on what we 
have got at second-hand, filtered water, 
because the pipes are foul. A few can 
still drink at the fountain-head, and if 
the number is not largely increased we 
may get trade or we may not, but our 
money will do us no good. We shall 
be a nation of animals, our ideal of 
happiness a glorified Bank Holiday, our 
life a triumphal procession from one 
public-house to another. 

I am afraid I have wandered a long 
way from the turnips. Mr. Ruskin is 
to blame. I only follow his example, 
for nobody can tell from the title of 
his works what is going to be inside 
them. I seem to have been indulging 
in a dream, from which I am rudely 
awakened by the hoot of a motor-car 
outside. How characteristic of this age 
is the motor-car. So useful, so ugly, 
so smelly, so disagreeable to every 
one but the owner, so utterly different 


Then Greece again showed her 


reverend 


.from the antediluvian spirit which we 


used to call sportsmanship. In the 
hunting-field everybody is equal, each 
man considerate for his neighbor’s 
rights, every man has his turn, and 
ladies first. There is only one in the 
field who is a little roughly treated, the 
fox, and even he is said to enjoy a 
good run. But in the motor-car one 
person is happy, at the cost of all the 
wayfarers and riders on the high-road, 
who, if he is lucky, may number thou- 














Mr. 


sands in one day. Yes, that is what 
Jacob would have done if he lived now. 
He would have gone to Padan-aram in 
his motor and splashed the mud of 
What nonsense it is 
You 


Edom over Esau. 
to talk of the beautiful, the ideal! 
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may go a long way now without see- 
ing the beautiful, and as for the ideal, 
you won't find that this side of heaven. 
I have to rub along somehow through 
this vale of tears, and, after all, money 
is useful. 


W. H. D. Rouse. 





MR. STANLEY WEYMAN’S NOVELS.* 


It would be an interesting question 
to appreciate the educational value of 
historical romance. Its determination 
will naturally depend on a variety of 
preliminary conditions—on the ability 
of the writer in selecting suitable sub- 
jects for artistic treatment, upon the 
insight that can discern fitting material 
for striking situations in unsuspected 
quarters, upon the intelligence in grasp- 
ing and the fidelity in presenting the 
spirit of the age in which the story is 
‘ast. But assuming, for the moment, 
that these desiderata are fulfilled, can 
any educational value, beyond the legiti- 
mate interest it engenders, be justly 
assigned to the well-cultivated field of 
historical fiction? The question is one 
of much practical importance at the 
present day when, as we urged in a 
former article,’ the influence of fiction 
is extended in a degree which even 
well-informed people fail adequately to 
realize. It is easy to parry the in- 
quiry with a smile of half-amused con- 

*1“The House of the Wolf: a Romance.” 


New Edition. (London: Longmans and Co., 
1895.) 

2 “The New Rector.” New Edition. (London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co., 1902.) 

3“A Gentleman of France.” New Impres- 
sion. (London: Longmans, 1903.) 

4“The Red Cockade.” New Impression. 
(London: Longmans, 1903.) 

5“The Story of Francis Cludde.” Popular 
Edition. (London: Cassell and Co., n.d.) 

6 “Shrewsbury: a Romance.” With 24 Illus- 
trations by Claude A. Shepperson. New Edi- 
tion, (London: Longmans, 1898.) _ 

7‘*The Castle Inn.” Fifth Edition. (London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co., 1899.) 

8 “Sophia.” New Edition. 
mans, 1900.) 


(London : Long- 


tempt. It is easy to treat it with good- 
natured banter as the groundless as- 
sumption of writers too prone to mag- 
nify their office. But we have the high 
authority of Bishop Creighton for as- 
serting that a significant change is 
passing over the masses of English 
people which we think bears directly 


upon the influence of historical ro- 
‘mance, 
There can be no doubt [he says] 


that in late years there has been a 
very decided increase of general in- 
terest in history amongst us. The na- 
ture of political questions and the ten- 
dency of thought about social questions 
have given a decided impulse in this 
direction. In small towns and villages, 
historical subjects are amongst the 
most popular for lectures; and histori- 
cal allusions are acceptable to all au- 
diences. Fifteen years ago it was not 
so. 


While we accept the assurance that 
general interest in history has decid- 


9 ‘The Man in Black.” 
Co., n.d.) 

10“From the Memoirs of a Minister of 
France,” Popular Edition, (London: Cassell 
and Co., n.d.) 

11 “*Count Hannibal.” Fifth Impression. 
(London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 1903.) 

12 “My Lady Rotha.” New Impression. (Lon- 
don: Innes, 1899.) 
138 “Under the Red Robe.” 
(London: Methuen, 1896.) 
14 “The Long Night.” 
1903.) 

15 “The Abbess of Vlaye.” 
mans, 1904.) 

1 “Some Aspects of the Modern Novel.” The 
Living Age, Sept. 6, 1902, 
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Sixth Edition. 
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edly increased, we may be allowed to 
question whether this result is mainly 
due to the discussion or the tendency 
of political and social problems. We 
should be disposed to assign at least 
a very influential share in it to that 
almost universal dissemination of his- 
torical novels which has resulted from 
the multiplication of free libraries, 
from the augmented opportunities for 
reading afforded by shortened hours 
of labor and early closing, from the 
immensely extended circle of readers 
of the modern novel, on which we en- 
larged in a former article, and from the 
remarkable ability with which contem- 
porary novelists have treated this fasci- 
nating branch of fiction. Among this dis- 
tinguished band Mr. Stanley Weyman 
deservedly holds high rank. His works 
have enjoyed extraordinary popularity, 
and although not puffed in the loud ad- 
vertising fashion of Miss Marie Corelli’s 
or Mr. Hall 
Bibliographical Note inserted in some 
of them shows how widely they are 
Thus the 
the Memoirs of a 


Caine’s productions, a 


distributed. collection of 


short stories, From 
Minister of France, passed through four 
editions in the year of its publication, 
and has also twice been reissued in 
popular The 
Cludde was exhausted nine times over 
before the Popular Edition of 1899, 
which has since renewed. The 
House of the Wolf came out in March 
1890 and the impression before us is 
the thirteenth that date. The 
Man in Black has appeared in sixpenny 
form as well as in more costly guise, 
while others of the romances have 
reached their fifth and sixth impres- 
sions; these issues being in many cases 
preceded by publication in some widely 
The influence of 


form. Story of Francis 


been 


since 


circulated periodical. 


a writer so prolific and so much in 
vogue in feeding the imagination and 
forming the taste of a countless host 
must be enormous, and not the less 
because it 


is brought to bear very 
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largely on readers who are unconscious 
of its effect upon them. How Mr. 
Stanley Weyman discharges the heavy 
burden of responsibility which his 
popularity involves will become suffi- 
ciently apparent, we trust, as we pro- 
ceed with our appreciation of his work. 

The wide diffusion of historical ro- 
mance becomes highly important when 
we realize that, if the great majority 
of English readers are to learn any of 
the lessons which it is the special func- 
tion of history to teach, under exist- 
ing conditions and methods of intel- 
lectual culture they will only learn 
them from historical novels; nor (para- 
doxical as the assertion may appear) 
do we believe that any other form of 
desirable. 
that 
his- 
torian would produce an adequate im- 
pression, the individual 
characters to represent a period, and 
the consequent exaggeration of differ- 
ing tendencies which ordinarily work 


would be more 


Macaulay's 


instruction 
Upon Lord 
exaggeration is 


theory 
necessary if an 


selection of 


harmoniously, will only result in con- 
conception to the 
average reader. If the use of history 
turns far more on certainty than on 
abundance of acquired information, if 
the minds that and best 
alone furnish really instructive exam- 
ples, if the to be 
mastered in each epoch is rather the 


veying a _ correct 


are greatest 


important thing 
tendency which it manifests than the 
facts with is filled, and if, 
finally, as Ruskin asserts, all the great- 
est men live in their purpose and effort 
more than it is possible for them to 
live in reality; it is quite practicable for 
a skilful and well-read novelist to ful- 
fil the conditions these postulates de- 
mand, and at once so to concentrate at- 
tention upon the greatest characters in 
history, and to bring into high relief 
the meaning of their lives as to seize 
upon the imagination and inform the 
minds of readers who would never open 
a volume of undisguised history. The 
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unremitting conflict between good and 
evil, which it is of the essence of his- 
tory to illustrate and rehearse, can be 
enforced, and is constantly enforced, 
by high-minded novelists, in a guise 
which comes home to the great mass 
of novel-readers; and in the form of 
story and romance history appeals to 
the young at a period in their lives 
when they are most susceptible of per- 
manent impressions. With what bene- 
ficial effect this may be done is seen in 
the fact that Ranke, the great his- 
torian, had been attracted in early life 
to the study of history by reading 
Quentin Durward, and the discrepancy 
he discovered between Scott’s por- 
traiture of Lewis XI. and that of the 
original in Commynes determined him 
to follow with unswerving fidelity the 
lead of his authorities. Our contention, 
of course, is only on behalf of such 
writers as do give a truthful presenta- 
tion of the persons and events they 
introduce in their romances: but, even 
through the interest awakened by less 
painstaking and conscientious authors, 
how many have been led on to a fuller 
and deeper study of history on which 
they would not otherwise have entered. 
Given writers of the stamp of Sir 
Conan Doyle and Mr. Seton Merriman 
and Mr. Stanley Weyman, and we re- 
gard the historical novel as an almost 
unqualified boon, filling no mean edu- 
cational place and affording an im- 
mense amount of the purest gratifica- 
tion to many thousands of readers. 

It is not easy in the absence of any 
authoritative standard of criticism to 
determine which qualities deserve to 
stand highest in the works of imagina- 
tion. According to Dr. Johnson, the 
great source of pleasure is variety. 
We love to expect, and when expecta- 
tion is disappointed or gratified, we 
want to be again expecting. In works 
set in an historical framework there 
must further be accurate knowledge; 
unless study and observation, says the 
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same arbiter, supply materials to be 


combined, nature gives in vain the 
powers of combination. But above all 
the great dictator of Pump Court 


placed the faculty of devising adven- 
ture. 


It is much more easy [he wrote] to 
form dialogues than to contrive adven- 
tures. Every position makes way for an 
argument and every objection dictates 
an answer. When two disputants are 
engaged upon a complicated and ex- 
tensive question, the difficulty is not to 
continue, but to end, the controversy. 
But whether it be that we comprehend 
but a few of the possibilities of life, 
or that life itself affords little variety, 
every man who has tried will know 
how much labor it will cost to form 
such a combination of circumstances 
as shall have at once the grace of 
novelty and credibility and delight 
fancy without violence to reason. 


We are not sure that modern opinion 
would accept this verdict without 
qualification. One of the most popu- 
lar and prolific of novelists told the 
present writer that she found inventing 
situations and conceiving and drawing 
plots far easier than writing sparkling 
conversation. With the change of 
modern life the point of view and of 
consequent criticism has shifted. We 
have passed from ponderous dialogue 
to bright and rapid interchanges of 
phrase, and should be sadly impatient 
of controversy conducted in Johnsonian 
periods. But Mr. Stanley Weyman 
need not fear the application of mod- 
ern tests to his romances, which are in- 
stinct with movement and seldom in- 
clude a dull page. Variety, scholar- 
ship, inventive power he displays in 
abundance. He is before all else an ad- 
mirable raconteur. His capacity for 
creating adventures seems absolutely 
inexhaustible; but his romances are in- 
stinct with other qualities which raise 
them above the level of mere adven- 
ture. The strenuous life is there and 
the breezy atmosphere that invigorates 
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and charms, and both are adorned with 
the grace of finished scholarship and 
with a certain reserve which is singu- 
larly captivating. His heroes amid the 
clash of swords are no mere swash- 
bucklers, but men with hearts deep 
within them and swayed by motives 
of love and duty. 

On the other hand, it must be con- 
fessed that Mr. Stanley Weyman has 
the defects of his qualities and that 
they detract somewhat seriously from 
the excellence of his romances. It is 
essential to a really great novel that 
the characters and events portrayed 
should bear the stamp of inherent prob- 
ability, that the reader’s interest should 
not be weakened by recurrent doubts 
as to whether the persons or things 
described could have existed in reality, 
that the story should be designed and 
gradually developed as one harmonious 
whole, the details introduced in its 
course being subordinate and suitably 
leading up to its crowning conclusion. 
Just so far as the adventures violate 
our sense of probability or become a 
string of independent episodes rather 
than fitting elements in the dénouement 
they mar the effect as a whole. Mr. 
Stanley Weyman is a little apt to dis- 
regard these fundamental rules. He 
piles adventure on adventure until the 
reader feels some of that impatience 
which besets the hearer of a sermon 
with half a dozen lastlies. The rich 
feast of expectancy at Mr. Stanley 
Weyman’s board becomes a little cloy- 
ing and the crises are multiplied until 
they strain the reader’s credulity. 
When General Tzerclas is bound hand 
and foot in Lady Rotha’s lodgings in 
his own camp, while his victim escapes, 
his own mounted aide-de-camp waiting 
all the while at the door, or when Julia 
Masterson flying by night from Bully 
Pomeroy rushes into the carriage which 
happens at the moment to be passing 
and to be bearing Mr. Fishwick from 
Bristol to Chippenham, or when the 





Captain of Vlaye is murdered, the con- 
venience of the coincidence is stagger- 
ing. These are examples which might 
be greatly extended. Priceless jewels 
are scattered about, lost and found 
again with too ingenious opportunities. 
Indispensable tokens mysteriously dis- 
appear to be recovered at the moment 
of despair. Plague, small pox, witch- 
craft, all flit across the stage. The ma- 
chine which lets down the avenging 
Nemesis is always at work. Mr. Stan- 
ley Weyman sows by the sack, not by 
the handful. And the breathless, but 
unconvinced, reader pants for an inter- 
val of unexciting repose, 

The works before us may be roughly 
divided into two classes, the historical 
and the purely romantic. To the 
former belong The House of the Wolf 
and Count Hannibal, both of which have 
to do with the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew; the Abbess of Viaye and A 
Gentleman of France, each cast in the 
early days of Henry of Navarre, the 
later years of whose reign are illus- 
trated by the short stories From the 
Memoirs of @ Minister of France. The 
struggles of Geneva for freedom supply 
the mise-en-scéne for The Long Night, the 
Thirty Years’ War for My Lady Rotha; 
only in The Story of Francis Cludde and 
Shrewsbury is English history the back- 
ground of the narrative. In The Man 
in Black, Under the Red Robe, and The 
Red Cockade Mr. Stanley Weyman 
again turns for inspiration to the an- 
nals of France, the most fertile source 
of the picturesque in modern history. 
Sophia and The Castle Inn we should 
classify as pure romance of other 
days, despite the slight historic setting 
of the latter. The New Rector is a pleas- 
ant character study and presents a 
well-drawn and diversified group of 
actors, but it is entirely modern, and 
hardly enters within the scope of the 
present article. 

As the other fourteen volumes lie 
before us, what a goodly outcome they 
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present of careful study, chastened 
imagination and inventive power! 
What a gallery of varied portraits 
drawn with a _ skilful hand which 
gains in firmness of outline and sub- 
tlety of suggestion as the writer ad- 
vances in experience and technical 
facility! There is little of the mental 
analysis which forms so large an ele- 
ment in the modern novel; none of the 
hateful dalliance with the abnormal 
that so frequently disfigures it. The 
scenes are for the most part laid in 
days when men’s habits (and those 
of women too) were frightfully coarse 
and the characters portrayed illustrate 
some of the worst and darkest features 
of their time; but the purest minded 
ean read without danger of defilement 
Mr. Stanley Weyman’s fictions. Be- 
yond the historical details, which are 
sometimes little more than the frame- 
work in which a picture of bygone 
times is set, there are two features spe- 
cially noticeable in them. The first is 
that every one of Mr. Stanley Wey- 
man’s romances has a satisfactory end- 
ing. Not always one of facile and un- 
qualified joy; but one which gratifies 
our sense of fitness, brings its just 
nemesis to violence and wrong and 
plenteously rewards what is upright 
and true. Then, again, in almost every 
story there is introduced one _ thor- 
oughly good woman whose presence 
sweetens an atmosphere that would 
otherwise be overcharged with craft 
and crime. Sometimes this beneficent 
creature is only a secondary charac- 
ter, traced with a light pencil, suggest- 
ing rather than displaying her powers. 
Sometimes she is the heroine round 
whom the action of the drama centres, 
and whose courage and resource in 
perilous crises put the sterner sex to 
the blush. Sometimes her sterling 
worth is lighted up by sparks of a 
pretty malice and the fascinating 
charms of caprice and harmless mis- 
chief with which women can fight life’s 
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battle so admirably. But in whatever 
guise, grave or gay, there she is, pure, 
high-souled, really admirable; and her 
presence elevates, and is designed by 
the author to elevate and illumine the 
story. 

No wonder that in his search for the 
picturesque Mr. Stanley Weyman turns 
so frequently to the chronicles of 
France, for nowhere else can be found 
so boundless a store of genuine ro- 
mance. The literature of no other 
country possesses such lavish wealth 
of memoirs, the veritable mine for the 
historical novelist. And how strangely 
entrancing withal are the successive 
epochs which such past-masters in their 
art as De Retz and Saint-Simon and 
Madame de Sévigné present to us. 
Where else shall we find annals so 
crowded with successive periods of 
thrilling interest—the wars of religion, 
the rule of Richelieu, the Fronde, the 


splendor and decay of the Grand 
Monarque, the thrilling and inex- 
haustible interest of the Revolution 


and of the First Napoleon? Mr. Stan- 
ley Weyman knows how to take full 
advantage of the treasures placed at 
his disposal, and employs them with 
admirable effect. Take, for example, 
that crowning tragedy of the Valois 
dynasty, the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew; does any historian whose work 
would be likely to fall into the hands 
of the average English reader describe 
it so vividly as the author of Count 
Hannibal? The scene at the Louvre on 
the eve of the massacre, with the half- 
distraught, half-fanatic Charles IX., 
now goaded to a frenzy of murderous 
recklessness, now penitent and reluc- 
tant, vainly striving to save his per- 
sonal friend Rochefoucauld, yet with- 
out the courage to carry out his wishes; 
maddened with drink and fear and 
superstition, blaspheming God, and 
cowering before a priest—how vivid 
and lifelike! And the episodes intro- 
duced into the fatal day—the street 
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scenes in Paris, the audacious defence 
by Count Hannibal of his lady love in 
the house with open doors and win- 
dows, the rallying cry of the Tavannes, 
the concealment of the Huguenot pas- 
tor, with his childlike confidence, 
tinged with no less childish supersti- 
tion, in his preservation through a spe- 
cial interposition of Providence, the 
confinement of Count Hannibal and his 
wonderful escape from the arsenal— 
all these details, whether they actually 
occurred, or were only conceived by 
the imagination of the writer, combine 
to form a picture that is true in its es- 
sence, and to impress it most strongly 
upon the mind of the reader. We, at 
least, are not ashamed to confess that, 
familiar as we have been from child- 
hood with the tragic story, we have 
never realized it so clearly as we have 
through the help of Mr. Stanley Wey- 
man’s presentation. 

The same holds good, mutatis mutan- 
dis, of the rest of these historical ro- 
mances. How powerfully are 
trayed in the Abbess of Vlaye and My 
Lady Rotha the misery and abject deso- 
lation of the peasantry in the Thirty 
Years’ War, and the struggle between 
the League and the Huguenots. Where 
will you turn for a more accurate pic- 
ture of rural France, with its refined 
and its down- 


por- 


and reckless nobles 
trodden serfs, at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, than in The Red Cockade; 
or of the conspiracies with which Eng- 
land was permeated in its own Revolu- 
tion than in Shrewsbury? And the rea- 
son why fiction is so much more vivid 
than history is not far to seek. The 
reading of both requires the constant 
exercise of the imagination, which is 
more easily quickened by individual 
particulars than it is by the presenta- 
tion of them in the mass, and fiction 
deals with the former, history far more 
largely with the latter. Of course it is 


true of novels, as of all other books, 
that those will learn most from them 
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who bring most knowledge to them. “To 
him that hath shall be given.” A reader 
versed in the Chronicles of the Bastille 
or in Davila will appreciate most fully 
the accuracy of scenes depicted in The 
Man in Black and Under the Red Robe; 
while for the less instructed what an 
aid to the understanding of these 
periods of French history Mr. Stanley 
Weyman supplies! 

A few more characteristics may be 
glanced at before we proceed to speak 
of these romances individually. They 
remind us of R. L. Stevenson’s craving 
in his long illness for some books of 
adventure, and the clash of swords; 
and we think the gifted author of 
Treasure Island would have felt his 
longing more satisfied in Mr. 
Stanley Weyman’s pages. He seems, 
indeed, to be ever “spoiling for a fight,” 


than 


and is never more at home than 
when depicting some battle royal 
from the crash and conflict of which 
his hero emerges victorious. It 
requires no mean skill to set the 
tangles and turmoil of war so viv- 
idly before the reader. Needless to 


say that our author obeys the old ad- 
vice to the historical novelist, “Soak 
yourself in the period,” and, with the 
dexterity of a practised artist, he em- 
ploys allusions to well-known events 
like the famed Days of Dupes and the 
Martinbault trial during Richelieu’s 
supremacy, the assassination of Henry 
ILI. and the poverty and powerlessness 
of the first years of the reign of Henry 
of Navarre. A like use is made of the 
prevalent belief in witchcraft and 
necromancy in The Man in Black and 
The Long Night. Nor should we omit to 
mention the scholarly element which 
leavens Mr. Stanley Weyman’s writ- 
ings. He knows his classics as a gen- 
tleman should, and introduces them on 
fitting occasion with telling effect. It 
is possibly because of the almost super- 
abundance of incidents that most of 
the romances are strikingly dramatic. 

















We do not know whether any of them 
have been presented on the stage, but 
they abound in situations, and The Red 
Cockade, The Man in Black and others 
might seem, at any rate to the non- 
professional mind, to be suited to the 
modern theatre. 

It is with some perplexity that we 
turn from these general remarks to the 
consideration of the several works be- 
fore us. We are conscious of a serious 
embarras de richesses if we should at- 
tempt to include them all in our re- 
view. The short stories From the 
Memoirs of a Minister of France hardly 
call for notice, but only exigencies of 
space compel us to pass by The Man 
in Black, a brief but brilliant tour de 
force and highly characteristic of its 
author—and with it Sophia, A Gentle- 
The Red Cockade. 
All four are well-known favorites and 
hold firmly with lovers 
of romance; yet perhaps they do not 
illustrate Mr. Stanley Wey- 
man’s higher qualities which are not 
equally other ro- 


man of France and 


their places 
any of 
conspicuous in his 
mances, 

In The Castle Inn Mr. Stanley Wey- 
man introduces the Earl of Chatham, 
whose stay at the famous hostel dur- 
ing one of his fits of retreat from the 
outside world is historic. The inter- 
view with Mr. Fishwick and the Earl's 
quotation Horace, “Virtute me 
involvo,” is sufficiently probable in it- 
self, but it recalls an anecdote which, 
as an illustration of the grander side 
of Chatham’s character, is worth re- 
peating. In his place in Parliament 
the great statesman was defending his 
policy at a critical moment, and he 
glanced at the possibility of an ad- 
verse decision. If Fortune should 
prove fickle, he said—quoting the well- 
known stanza 


from 


Si celeres quatit 
Pennas resigno quae dedit— 


at this point he paused, and was silent 
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while the audience (for every member 
of the House knew his Horace in those 


days) could themselves the 


words 


supply 


et mea 
Virtute me involvo, 


after which he added, amid a storm of 
applause, 
probamque 
Pauperiem sine dote quazero. 


Although we think Mr. Stanley Wey- 
man is at his best in historical ro- 
mance, The Castle Inn is a stirring tale, 
too much interlarded with oaths and 
villains to our taste, yet probably only 
too faithful a picture of the time. The 
one actor most open to criticism, in our 
judgment, is Julia Masterson, the hero- 
ine, a really charming and high-minded 
girl; endowed not merely with the in- 
nate modesty and dignity which are 
the monopoly of no class in social life, 
but with the power of refined repartee, 
and a finish of expression hardly con- 
sistent with her training.as daughter 
of a college servant. Her introduction 
at the opening of the tale, when she 
entreats Sir George Soane to avenge 
her father—a purpose which she incon- 
tinently abandons—is forced and sensa- 
tional, and is in marked contrast with 
the orderly development of his stories 
to which the author has accustomed us. 
A certain sense of incongruity pursues 
us, and gives an air of unreality to the 
narrative. 

It is a favorite artifice of Mr. Stan- 
ley Weyman to introduce his heroes 
in such guise that at first they repel 
rather than attract. Then gradually, 
as the story proceeds, their higher and 
better qualities, not without many a 
severe inward struggle, develop until, 
when the whole man stands revealed, 
our admiration is completely won. This 
gradual evolution of character, half 
concealed, half manifested, greatly 
strengthens the interest of the story, 
and maintains the reader’s unflagging 
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attention to the last. It is on this 
method of treatment that the success 
of Under the Red Robe and Count Hanni- 
bal is founded. In the opening chap- 
ters, we regard de Bérault and Count 
Hannibal with positive aversicn, which 
occasional glimpses of chivalry from 
time to time only partially remove. 
Nor is it easy to exuggerate the value 
of the lesson which Mr. Stanley Wey- 
man implicitly enforces in his ro- 
mances, not only in the two just re- 
ferred to, but in Sophia and The Long 
Night and The Abbess of Vlaye and 
others—a lesson the more impressive 
because he is generally content to sug- 
gest, without expressly naming it, the 
lesson of the supreme blessedness of 
self-sacrifice. This, as the ideal and 
reward of heroism, forms the crown- 
ing triumph of his men and women, 
diverse as Count Hannibal and Sir 
Harvey Coke, as de Bérault and des 
Ageaux, as Clotilde de Vrillac and 
Anne Royaume, as Sophia and My 
Lady Rotha. 

Conflict between conscience and in- 
terest is admirably worked out in 
Under the Red Robe, where that soldier 
of fortune de Bérault sets out, at the 
bidding of Richelieu, to arrest the 
Seigneur de Cocheforet, this 
come task being the price of his es- 
cape from capital punishment for kill- 
ing an Englishman in a duel. The peril- 
ous mission involves the necessity of 
worming himself into the confidence of 
the man he designs to betray, but de 
Bérault pursues his errand unmoved 
until he has become the trusted friend 
of the household, and the purity and 
devotion of Mademoiselle de Coche- 
foret, the sister of his victim, touch 
him. A score of perils has been suc- 


unwel- 


cessfully overcome, the safety and pro- 
tection of the de Cocheforets has been 
assured at imminent risk of his own 
life, the bitterest reproaches of Made- 
moiselle have cut him to the quick, and 
the last stage of the return journey 
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with his captive has been reached, 
when de Bérault determines to release 
him and to give himself up to death 
rather than consummate his crime. 
Needless to say that love inspires his 
and that all ends 


We give briefly de 


self-immolation, 
well eventually. 
Bérault’s avowal of his determination 
to release the brother. He puts the 


problem in a story: 


“Mademoiselle, it seems easy now 
to say what course he should have 
chosen. It seems hard now to find ex- 
cuses for him. But there is one thing 
which I plead for him. The task he 
was asked to undertake was a danger- 
ous one. He risked, he knew that he 
must risk, and the event proved him 
to be right, his life against the life 
of this unknown man. And, one thing 
more, time was before him. The out- 
law might be taken by another, might 
be killed, might die, might— But 
there, Mademoiselle, we know what 
answer this person made. He took the 
baser course, and on his honor, on his 
parole, with money supplied to him, 
he went free; free on the condition that 
he delivered up this other man.” 

I paused again, but I did not dare to 
look at her; and after a moment of 
silence I resumed. 

“Some portion of the second half of 
the story you know, Mademoiselle; but 
not all. Suffice it to say that this man 
came down to a remote village and 
then at risk, but, Heaven knows, basely 
enough, found his way into his victim’s 
house. Once there, however, his heart 
began to fail him. Had he found the 
house garrisoned by men he might 
have pressed to his end with little re- 
morse. But he found there only two 
helpless, loyal women; and I say again, 
from the first hour of his entrance he 
sickened at the work which he had in 
hand, the work which ill-fortune had 
laid upon him. Still he pursued it. 
He had given his word; and if there 
was one tradition of his race which 
this man had never broken, it was that 
of fidelity to his side—to the man who 
paid him. But he pursued it with 
only half his mind, in great misery, if 
you will believe me, sometimes in 
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agonies of shame. Gradually, however, 
almost against his will, the drama 
worked itself out before him, until he 
needed only one thing.” 

I looked at mademoiselle, trembling. 
But her head was averted: I could 
gather nothing from the outlines of 
her form; and I went on. 

“Do not misunderstand me,” I said 
in a lower voice. “Do not misunder- 
stand what I am going to say next. 
This is no love-story; and can have no 
ending such as romancers love to set 
to their tales. But I am bound to 
mention, mademoiselle, that this man, 
who had lived almost all his life about 
inns and eating-houses and at gam- 
ing-tables, met here for the first time 
for years a good woman, and learned 
by the light of her loyalty and devo- 
tion to see what his life had been, and 
what was the real nature of the work 
he was doing. I think, nay I know.” 
I continued, “that it added a hundred- 
fold to his misery that when he learned 
at last the secret he had come to sur- 
prise, he learned it from her lips, and 
in such a way that, had he felt no 
shame, hell could have been no place 
for him.” 


Lack of space obliges us to omit a 
page which portrays the agony which 
this confession caused Mademoiselle de 
Cocheforet, who repeatedly begged de 
Bérault to desist and to leave her, but 


we must give the concluding para- 
graphs: 


“You must listen to me a little 
longer, whether you will or no, made- 
moiselle, for the love you bear to your 
brother. There is one course still open 
to me by which I may redeem my 
honor; and it has been in my mind for 
some time back to take that course. 
To-day, I am thankful to say, I can 
take it cheerfully, if not without re- 
gret; with a steadfast heart, if no 
light one, mademoiselle,” I continued 
earnestly, feeling none of the triumph, 
none of the vanity, none of the elation, 
I had foreseen, but only simple joy in 
the joy I could give her. “I thank God 
that it is still in my power to undo 
what I have done: that it is still in my 
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power to go back to him that sent me, 
and, telling him that I have changed 
my mind, and will bear my own bur- 
dens, to pay the penalty.” 

We were within a hundred paces of 
the top and the finger-post. She cried 
out wildly that she did not understand. 
“What is it you—you have just said?” 
she murmured. “I cannot hear,” and 
she began to fumble with the ribbon 
of her mask.’ 


Of all Mr. Stanley Weyman’s histori- 
cal romances we care least for Shreiws- 
bury. The story, it is needless to say, 
is well written, and 
striking and accurate pictures of Eng- 
land at the epoch of the Revolution of 
1688, is original in design and carefully 
worked out. But most of the persons 
singularly odious, and Charles 
Price, the narrator, is so hopeless a 
blockhead that it is difficult to become 
interested in his fortunes. With the 
best of intentions he has a genius for 
blundering, and the peril he incurs is 
mostly the consequence of his 
folly. It is almost incredible that any 
man should have allowed himself to be 
the tool of that double-dyed miscreant 
and blustering traitor, Ferguson, while 
his loathsome tyranny could have been 
shaken off by application to the near- 
est magistrate and a substantial 
ward secured besides, or by the simple 
expedient of running away. Little 
Mary Ferguson shows a far braver 
spirit when she urges: “Carry no more 
messages. Be sneak and spy no 
longer. Cease to put your head in a 
noose to serve rogues’ ends. Have 
done, man, with cringing and fawning, 
and trembling at big words. Break off 
with these villains who hold you, put 
a hundred miles between you and 
them, and be yourself. Be a man.” 
All times of revolution afford pic- 
turesque scenes and telling situations, 
but the chief actors in the events 
which led to the flight of James and 


2“ Under the Red Robe,” pp. 318-323. 


besides giving 


are 


own 


re- 
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the accession of William are not attrac- 
tive, despite the fictitious halo of ro- 
mance which has been cast round the 
exiled Stuarts. And Shrewsbury him- 
self, the one redeeming character of 
the tale, is a rather shadowy person- 
age. The rest, with the exception of 
Mary Ferguson, are simply repulsive. 
The schoolmaster Mr. D, and his shrew 
of a wife, that shameless hussy Do- 
rinda who reappears as Mrs. Smith, 
Lady Shrewsbury and the whole gang 
of conspirators make up a _ hateful 
crew. 

The Long Night, one of the latest of 
Mr. Weyman’s works, is not in our 
judgment one of his happiest efforts. 
The book is exceedingly well written, 
the story is carefully elaborated, the 
characters are varied and well drawn, 
there are pages of admirable and life- 
like description, yet it does not gain 
a strong hold on the reader. As we 
endeavor to explain why it is not more 
successful are reminded of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ criticism of a pic- 
ture. “Good admirable 
drawing, excellent chiaroscuro, but it 
wants” (with a snap of the fingers) 
“hang it, it wants that.” Is it that 
Geneva, the scene of the plot, lacks 
interest for the English reader? Is it 
that the fortunes of Claude Mercier, 
the Huguenot student, and Anne 
Royaume, the young Genevan girl, and 
Messer Blondel, the Syndic, and Bas- 
terga, the secret agent of the Duke of 
Savoy, a strange mixture of charlatan 
and scholar, of warrior and traitor— 
although each and all are well con- 
ceived and some of them powerfully 
drawn—are in too dull a setting to seize 
upon and enthral our imagination, and 
do not enjoy the atmosphere of his- 
toric prestige which encircles stories 
of French or English revolutionary 
times? Or is it—as is more probable— 


we 


perspective, 


that The Long Night lacks movement, 
and that the writer has not sufficiently 
realized some of the actors and situa- 
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tions he places before us to make them 
instinct with vivid life and reality? 
The plot turns upon the treason of the 
Syndic, Messer Blondel, and its main 
interest lies in the mental struggles 
through which he passes in his selfish 
determination to purchase a remedy 
for the otherwise incurable disease 
from which he believes he is suffering 
at the price of the betrayal of his na- 
tive city, of which he is the elected 
and trusted guardian. The long-drawn 
and gradually weakening resistance to 
temptation of the deluded Syndic, 
whose repeated efforts to make others 
get the “remedium” which he dares 
not seize himself, are one after an- 
other foiled, and he finally has the 
bitterness of knowing that his crime 
was needless, and that his malady is 
non-existent; the hurried decision of 
Anne Royaume to steal the unique and 
priceless potion—éou avovpyyocaca — 
that she may administer it to the 
brain-sick mother over whom she has 
watched so long and faithfully; the 
terrible imputation of witchcraft, 
vengefully cast over the bedridden 
mother and her daughter, and the loving 
and self-sacrificing stratagem by which 
the latter contrives to shut her lover 
out of the doomed house, where he 
would willingly (if need were) have 
perished with her, and wherein the two 
belpless women are now hopelessly 
immured—all these and a century of 
other telling incidents are interwoven 
into the pattern of the tale, after the 
most finished Stanley Weyman man- 
ner, and through the intricacy and peril 
of them all the threads of the narrative 
are followed here as ever to a success- 
ful issue, an issue all the more satis- 
factory because it has been won in 
fair fight and is obtained at the cost 
of many scars and unblenching cour- 
age. 

It may be well to notice at this point 
a characteristic element in Mr. Stanley 
Weyman’s teaching. He constantly in- 
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euleates the folly as well as the wick- 
edness of evil. He works out with in- 
finite dexterity righteous retribution 
for guilt, and makes the offender fall 
into his own mischief. Under his 
handling there is an added bitterness 
in the remorse which dogs the heels 
of sin because the carefully planned 
treachery or murder is often as un- 
necessary as it is inexcusable, because 
the crime when executed proves use- 
less to further the cause for which it 
has been perpetrated, because the cup 
of imaginary nectar, when raised to 
the lips, turns to gall, and the prize, 
fatally purchased, is shivered at the 
moment of its grasping. The aveng- 
ing Nemesis is always on the alert. 


Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede Poena claudo 


is the motto of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
consummations. Messer Blondel and 
Charles de Vidoche, Hawksworth and 
Oriana in Sophia; Bully Pomeroy and 
Mr. Thomason in The Castle Inn; Sir 
John Fenwick and Smith in Shrews- 
bury; Ferdinand Cludde and Mistress 
Anne; Tignonville in Count Hannibal, 
and, most startling of all, the Abbess 
of Vlaye, are prominent instances. Of 
course this poetic justice is far from 
invariable in actual life. The wicked 
often nowadays, as of old, come into 
no misfortune like other folk, neither 
are they plagued like other men. But 
the lesson is none the less necessary 
and valuable. All down the ages its 
refrain has sounded as in inspired 
Scriptures, in the solemn rhythm of 
Attic tragedy and the lighter lyric of 
Latin Epicureanism, and we welcome 
it cordially in the captivating guise in 
which the novelist again enforces it. 
My Lady Rotha is one of the most 
carefully elaborated, and one of the 
most telling, of Mr, Stanley Weyman’s 
stories. The scene is laid in the period 
of the Thirty Years’ War, and is full 
of the reek of slaughter, of the mingled 
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squalor and squander, the revelry and 
wretchedness of the camp of a soldier 
of fortune, of the misery that desolated 
every Protestant State in Germany 
until Gustavus Adolphus came “to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty,” 
of the horrors wrought by famine and 
pestilence and attempted treason dur- 
ing the siege of Nuremberg. At such 
an epoch no adventure is too excep- 
tional or bizarre to be incredible, and 
the reader is carried on without serious 
shock to his notions of reasonable prob- 
ability, except in the instance already 
noticed, through a whole series of hair- 
breadth escapes, any one of which 
might singly suffice for the crisis of a 
novel or a life-time. A score of times 
the narrator—Martin Schwartz—the 
faithful steward and body-servant of 
Countess Rotha—is snatched from in- 
evitable death at the very moment 
when relief seems absolutely impossi- 
ble, and on most of these occasions his 
rescue is due to the courage and intre- 
pidity of a girl so frail and timid that 
she glides almost like a shadow 
through the story. Like others of Mr. 
Stanley Weyman’s books, My Lady 
Rotha is a story rather of incident than 
of character, but the gradual develop- 
ment of the narrative very skilfully 
evolves the making of the most splen- 
did woman our novelist has as yet con- 
ceived. Nothing can be finer than her 
portraiture throughout. How grandly 
she bears herself throughout the perils 
she incurs in the camp of the free- 
booter, General Tzerclas, while he 
presses his unwelcome suit on her 
helplessness, with threats of death to 
her gallant cousin, the Waldgrave, and 
her steward, if she dares refuse him! 
How dignified and how womanly she 
is! By no means faultless, self-willed 
and disregardful of good advice, and 
hasty at times, she is yet forgiving, 
true-hearted, and high-minded. The 
reader might have anticipated that 
eventually the Waldgrave, with his 
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handsome looks, and his dashing gal- 
lantry, who had been my Lady Rotha’s 
companion in so many perils, who suf- 
fered so much, and loved her so truly, 
would have been her successful wooer: 
but she chooses, suitably with the lof- 
tier conception of her character, a man 
less outwardly attractive but of finer 
temper in Count Leuchtenstein. This 
dénouement, with which the story closes, 
is worth reproducing here: 

“IT am almost an old man,” Count 
Leuchtenstein said, looking at her 
kindly, “and you are a young woman. 
Have you been amusing yourself at 
my expense?’ 

The Countess shook her head. “No,” 
she said, with a gleam of laughter in 
her eyes; “I have done with that. I 
began to amuse myself with General 
Tzerclas, and I found it so perilous a 
pleasure that I determined to forswear 
it. Though,” she added, looking down 
and playing with her bracelet, “why 
I should tell you this, I do not know.” 

“Because henceforth I hope you will 
tell me everything,” the Count said 
suddenly. 

“Very well,” 
coloring deeply. 

“And will be my wife?” 

“T will if you desire it.’ 

The Count walked to the window 
and returned. “That is not enough,” 
he said, looking at her with a smile of 
infinite tenderness. “It must not be 
unless you desire it, for I have all to 
gain, you little or nothing. Consider, 
child,” he went on, laying his hand 
gently on her shoulder as she sat, but 
not now looking at her. “Consider; I 
am a man past middle age. I have 
been married already, and the portrait 
of my child’s mother stands always 
on my table. Even of the life left to 
me—a _ soldier’s life—I can offer you 
only a part; the rest I owe to my coun- 
try, to the poor and the peasant who 
ery for peace, to my master, than 
whom God has given no state a better 
ruler, to God Himself, who places 
power in my hands. All these [I can- 
not and will not desert. Countess, I 


my lady answered, 


love you, and men can still love when 
youth is past. 


But I would far rather 
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never feel the touch of your hand or 
of your lips than I would give up these 


things. Do you understand?” 
“Perfectly,” my lady said, looking 
steadfastly before her, although her 


heaving breast betrayed her emotion. 
“And I desire to be your wife, and to 
help you in these things as the greatest 
happiness God can give me.” 

The Count stooped gently and kissed 
her forehead. “Thank you,” he said. 


To Count Hannibal we assign the 
palm, as at once the most powerful 
and the most brilliant of Mr. Stanley 
Weyman’s romances; and as it is also, 
in its structure and conception, highly 
characteristic of its author’s mind and 
manner, we will take it as the crucial 
example of work. The scene 
opens in Paris on the eve of the terri- 
ble St. Bartholomew. Count Hannibal, 
brother of Marshal Tavannes, has con- 
ceived a violent passion for Made- 
moiselle de Vrillac, who, as well as her 
bethrothed, the Count de Tignenville, 
is a Huguenot, and he determines that 
he will save her, her people and her 


his 


lover at the price of her hand. The 
enterprise is a desperate one. He must 


beard the King and the Court, the fury 
of the Parisian mob, and the wrath of 
the Church; but Count Hannibal is a 
man of blood and iron, whom neither 
difficulty nor danger can divert from 
The plot lends itself to 
dramatic and _ strikingly contrasted 
situations—the presence-chamber of 
the Louvre on the fatal night when the 
irresolute King, maddened at the 
thought of the crime he has sanctioned, 
is alternately reckless and remorseful; 
the horrors in the streets of Paris 
when the tocsin has sounded from St. 
Germain Auxerrois and hell is let 
loose; the home of Mademoiselle, which 
has been destined to sack and mas- 
sacre, where Tavannes, flinging open 
the shutters, calls for supper and lights 
and openly defies and beats back the 
mob which assails it; the scene in 
which Tavannes, who has pledged him- 


his purpose. 
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self not to insist on his marriage with 
Mademoiselle except in Tignonville’s 
presence—invites the latter to face the 
frenzied mob and save Clotilde’s life 
at the sacrifice of his own; Tavannes’ 
marvellous escape, his recognition of 
Tignonville in the disguise of a monk, 
the duel, the theft of the royal letters 
on the road to Angers—but it were too 
tedious to enumerate all the stirring 
incidents that crowd on one another 
in Mr. Stanley Weyman’s pages. There 
are but brief breathing spaces between 
the crises, each of which in turn threat- 
ens apparently inevitable ruin. 

As the story develops, the grandeur 
of the man’s character—masterful, 
domineering, brutal as he is at times— 
gradually captivates Mademoiselle de 
Vrillac’s imagination. How watchful 
has been his care of her! How untir- 
ing and absolutely unlimited his readi- 
ness to sacrifice his own life at Paris, 
at Angers, at Vrillac, to gratify or to 
save her, and that without a syllable 
of self-laudation or a hint of her in- 
debtedness. How proud and unquali- 
fied is his trust in her honor and truth- 
fulness even whilst he is still hateful 
in her eyes! How perfect his confi- 
dence in her under the most trying con- 
ditions! What inexhaustible self-control 
this fiery impatient spirit displays in his 
dealing with the helpless girl who is 
completely in his power. And Clotilde 
herself is portrayed with wonderful 
penetration. Even when she shrinks 
from Tavannes with all the horror of 
her soul, she will not break her word 
to him or escape at the sacrifice of her 
attendants. With true womanly hero- 
ism she dares to steal the King’s let- 
ters from under his pillow—he con- 
scious all the while, but motionless— 
to save the Huguenots at Angers, and 
the next moment risks her own life 
and her lover’s to rescue Tavannes 
from assassination. After all the hair- 
breadth escapes through which they 
have passed, deliverances against odds 
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so fearful that heart of steel might 
well have quailed, it must have been 
hard to conceive a conclusion that 
should not be an anti-climax in com- 
parison with what had gone before. 
But the difficulty is skilfully sur- 
mounted and the closing scene is 
worthy of the drama. 

We have already partly anticipated 
the criticism that, besides the incidents 
lavished so abundantly in Count Hanni- 
bal, the story is replete with shrewd 
delineation of character. Mr. Stanley 
Weyman excels in so adroit a presen- 
tation of his heroes as to suggest more 
than he directly asserts of them, and 
so leave us with the conviction that 
they have a reserve of strength still 
unexhausted. He further enlivens his 
canvas with the cleverest introduction 
of subsidiary figures. In Count Hanni- 
bal, that shameless flirt Madame St. 
Lo, wicked and bewitching in equal 
degree, most daintily sketched in with 
a few telling strokes, affords an ad- 
mirable foil to the shrinking but high- 
minded Clotilde. Count Tignonville 
again—Mademoiselle’s plighted lover, 
with his selfishness and his instability 
and his weak resolves, which might 
have passed muster in average days, 
but cannot grapple with the horrors of 
that reign of carnage—how well are 
drawn his vacillations and his alterna- 
tion of fury and despair, which, in the 
conditions, are pardonable enough, but 
sadly unheroic. Yet, poor as is his 
nature beside Count Hannibal, his fail- 
ings are never overdone. Not even 
every strong man can bend the bow 
of Odysseus, and while Tavannes in 
strength of purpose and courage is 
more than a giant, Tignonville is not 
utterly despicable as a pigmy. 

The culmination of the story is one 
of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s highest ef- 
forts. The agony of the Countess, on 
whom is laid the burden of choosing 
which she will deliver to the gibbet, 
Tignonville or her husband; the suffer- 
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ing of Tavannes, lying helpless and 
sore wounded—all his plans blighted, 
his thoughts very bitter, his loneliness 
of the uttermost, yet determined to sac- 
rifice himself and spare her, while he 
will not even ask, longing as he is, to 
see her, lest the request should stamp 
him coward, are described with infi- 
nite pathos. Each is ignorant of the 
other’s purpose; the fatal hour is over, 
and Clotilde has entered the sick man’s 
chamber as he slept. 


“At length it is over!” she whispered. 
“Patience, Monsieur, have no fear, I 
will be brave. But I must give a little 
to him.” 

“To him!” Count Hannibal mut- 
tered, his face extraordinarily pale. 

She smiled with an odd passionate- 
ness. “Who was my lover!” she cried, 
her voice a-thrill. “Who will ever be 
my lover, though I have denied him, 
though I have left him to die! It was 
just. He who has so tried me knows 
it was just! He whom I have sacri- 
ficed—he knows it too, now. But it is 
hard to be—just!” with a quavering 
smile. “You who take all may give 
him a little, may pardon me a little, 
may have—patience!” 

Count Hannibal uttered a strangled 
cry between a moan and a roar. A 
moment he beat the coverlid with his 
hands in impotence. Then he sank 
back on the bed. “You have done 
that?” he whispered, “you have done 
that?” 

“Yes,” she answered, shuddering. 
“God forgive me! I have done that. 
I had to do that, or——” 

“And it is too late—to undo it?” 

“It is too late.” A sob choked her 
voice. 

Tears—tears incredible, unnatural— 
welled from under Count Hannibal’s 
closed eyelids and rolled sluggishly 
down his harsh cheek to the edge of 
his beard. 

“IT would have gone,” he muttered, 
‘if you had spoken. I would have 
spared you this.” 

“I know,” she answered unsteadily; 
“the men told me.” 

“And yet——” 





“It was just, and you are my hus- 
band,” she replied. “More, I am the 
eaptive of your sword, and as you 
spared me in your strength, my lord, 


‘I spared you in your weakness.” 


“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu, madame!” 
he cried, “at what a cost!” 

And that arrested, that touched her 
in the depths of her grief and horror; 
even while the gibbet on the cause- 
way, which had burned itself into her 
eyeballs, hung before her. For she 
knew it was the cost to her he was 
counting. She knew that for himseif 
he had ever held life cheap, that he 
could have seen Tignonville suffer 
without a qualm. And the thought- 
fulness for her, the value he placed on 
a thing—even on a rival’s life—because 
it was dear to her, touched her home, 
moved her as few things could have 
moved her at that moment. She saw 
it of a piece with all that had gone 
before, with all that had passed be- 
tween them since that fatal Sunday in 
Paris. But she made no sign. More 
than she had said she would not say; 
words of love, even of reconciliation, 
had no place on her lips while he 
whom she had sacrificed awaited his 
burial. 

And meanwhile the man beside her 
lay and found it incredible. “It was 
just,” she had said, and he knew it; 
Tignonville’s folly—that, and that only, 
had led them into the snares and 
caused his own capture. But what 
had justice to do with the things of 
this world? In his experience, the 
strong hand—that was justice in 
France; a possession that was law. 
By the strong hand he had taken her, 
and by the strong hand she might have 
freed herself from him. 

And she had not. There was the 
incredible thing. She had chosen in- 
stead to do justice! It passed belief. 
Opening his eyes on a silence which 
had lasted some minutes, a silence 
rendered more sclemn by the lapping 
water without, Tavannes saw her 
kneeling in the dusk of the chamber, 
her head bowed over his couch, her 
face hidden in her hands. He knew 
that she prayed, and feebly he deemed 
the whole a dream. No scene akin to 
it had had place in his life, and, 
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weakened and in pain, he prayed that 
the vision might last for ever, that he 
might never awake.” * 


We regard The Abbess of Vlaye, Mr. 
Weyman’s latest romance, as in some 
ways one of his most successful efforts. 
His canvas is unusually crowded, but 
the men and women on it stand out in 
high relief, with much originality of 
conception and variety of character. 
The querulous old Vicomte and his 
two sons, the Governor of Périgord 
and the Lord of Vlaye, and the bizarre 
Duc de Joyeuse form a gallery of 
highly individual and contrasted por- 
traits, to whom the sisters, Bonne and 
the Abbess, are fitting pendants, and 
even the shrinking, timid little Count- 
ess commands respect as the blue blood 
in her veins asserts itself and nerves 
her to face intolerable peril. The Duc 
de Joyeuse and the Abbess are distinct 
creations of the novelist’s genius. The 
former indeed is an historical person- 
age, but his remarkable presentation, 
monk and marshal, duke and capuchin, 
angel and devil—now poniarding a foe 
with lightning rapidity, the next mo- 
ment telling his beads beside the 
corpse in an agony of remorse—a man 
whose piety in the cloister was only 
surpassed by his excesses in the world 
—is drawn with a masterly hand. But 
the crowning triumph of the romance 
is the Abbess, as fascinating as a 
basilisk and as dangerous—with her 
serene and saintly beauty, with the 
heart of Cain and the face of a Ma- 
donna: infinite in resource, pitiless in 
stratagem, absolutely dauntless in her 
overmastering passion for her lover, 
she hesitates at no crime to win him, 
surmounts incredible obstacles to com- 
pass her marriage, and has her victory 
dashed irretrievably at the very mo- 
ment of her triumph. The thread of 
this woman’s career is embroidered 
very skilfully into the pattern of the 
story, and there are many telling 
*“ Count Hannibal,” pp. 360-362, 
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episodes which invite quotation. The 
consummate art with which she be- 
witches Joyeuse, the mental struggles 
that rack her spirit, the hatred she con- 
eceives for the poor little Countess, her 
splendid pride, her unquailing courage, 
are all powerfully drawn. If we repro- 
duce the climax of the tragedy—for, so 
far as she and her lord are concerned, 
that is its most fitting name—it must 
serve as the last of our quotations. 

The wicked hazard the Abbess has 
run, the danger to her own family, 
have been exposed, the betrayal and 
capture of the King’s lieutenants have 
been crowned with success. Her hus- 
band having been reconciled to the trick 
by which she made herself his wife, is 
filled with admiration for her beauty, 
audacity, and cleverness, and listens in 
amazement as she reveals to him the 
steps by which his victory over Des 
Ageaux had been achieved. 


In the excitement of her triumph, 
in the intoxication of her desire to 
please him, she forgot the despair into 
which the act which she boasted had 
cast her a week before. She forgot all 
except that she had done it for him 
whom she loved, for him who now 
was hers and whose she was. “Who?” 
she repeated, “set the rabble upon 
them?” 

“You?” he murmured. “Not you?” 

“T.” she said, “I’—and held out her 
hands to him. “It was I who told the 
brute beasts that he—Des Ageaux—had 
your man in hiding! It was I who 
wrought them to the attempt and lis- 
tened while they did it! I thought 
indeed it was your Countess that was 
with him. And I hated her! I was 
jealous of her! But, Countess or no 
Countess, it was done by me! By me! 
And now do you think there is any- 
thing I will not do for you?—that there 
is anything I cannot do for you?” 

He was not shocked; it took much 
to shock the Captain of Vlaye. But 
he was so much astonished, he mar- 
velled so much, that he was silent. 
And she, reading the astonishment in 
his face and seeing it grow, felt a 
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qualm—now she had spoken—and lost 
color and faltered. Had she been 
foolish to tell it? Perhaps. Had she 


passed some boundary, sacred to him, 
unknown to her? It must be so. For, 
as she gazed, no word spoken, there 
came into his face a change, a strange 
hardening. 

He rose. 

“My lord,” she cried, clapping her 
hands to her head, “what have I 
done?” She recoiled a pace, affrighted. 
“I did it for you.” 

“Someone has heard you,’ 
swered between his teeth. 
someone behind that screen. 

She faced about affrighted, and in- 
stinctively seized his arm and hung on 
it, her eyes on the screen. Her atti- 
tude as she listened, and her pallor, 
were in strange contrast with the gay 
glitter of the table, the lights, the lux- 
ury, the fairness of her dress. “Yes, 
listening,’ he said grimly. “Someone 
has been listening. The worse for 
them! For they will never tell what 
they have heard.” And bounding for- 
ward without wavering, he dashed the 
screen down and aside—and recoiled. 
Face to face with him, cowering 
against the door-post, and pale as 
ashes, was the very man she had men- 
tioned a minute before—that very man 
of his whose hidden presence in the 
camp she had betrayed to the malcon- 
tents. “You!” he cried, “you!” “My 
lord!” “And listening?’ “But——” 
“But! but die, fool!” the Captain re- 
torted savagely, “die!” And, swift as 
speech, the dagger he had stealthily 
drawn gleamed above his shoulder and 
sank in the poor wretch’s throat. 

The man’s hands groped in the air, 
his eyes opened wider; but he at- 
tempted no return stroke. Choked by 
the life stream that gushed from his 
mouth, he sank back inert like a bun- 
dle of clothes, while the Abbess’s low 
shriek of terror mingled with his 
stifled cry. 

And, with a sterner sound, another 
sound. For as the man collapsed and 
fell in on himself, a figure hitherto 
hidden in the doorway sprang over his 
falling body, a long blade flashed in 
the candlelight, and the Captain of 
Viaye staggered back, one hand pressed 


he an- 
There is 
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to his breast. He made a feeble at- 
tempt to ward with his poniard, but 
it fell from his grasp. And the pitiless 
steel found his heart again. Silent, 
grim, with unquenchable hate in his 
eyes, he reeled against the table. And 
then from the table, dragging with him 
all—silver and glass and fruit—in one 
common crash—he rolled to the floor— 
dying.” * 

We must pring our notice of Mr. 
Stanley Weyman’s romances to a close. 
We have set before our readers some 
reasons for insisting on the educational 
value of historical novels under the 
special conditions of a vast contingent 
of English readers at the present day. 
We have selected Mr. Stanley Weyman 
as in our judgment among the fore- 
most of the honorable corps of histori- 
eal novelists, and have given some indi- 
cations of his style and method in vin- 
dication of our choice, If our estimate 
has been in any degree too partial, 
it has perhaps been unconsciously 
biassed by our satisfaction, amid the 
pretension and purpose of the throng 
of modern novel-writers, in having to 
deal with one who is content rather to 
awaken interest than to influence 
thought; who has no design to venti- 
late any political or social grievance; 
who does not aim under the guise of 
romance at troubling the reader with 


sceptical or socialistic theories, and 
who adds to the high tone of an 
accomplished gentleman the power 


which secures the interest of readers 
of every class. Rarely, indeed, does 
Mr. Stanley Weyman assume an 
openly didactic method of addressing 
us, and only in the Abbess of Viaye, 
which came into our hands when a 
large part of this paper was already 
written, does the author indulge in 
moralizing. We take advantage of the 
opportunity thus for once afforded us 
of summing up the writer’s uniform 
teaching in his own well-chosen words. 


4“The Abbess of Viaye,” pp. 376-378. 

















Bonne and her crippled brother, two 
singular and charming creations of 
this ardent devotee of the strenuous 
life, are in the Peasants’ Camp. 


But though the two [he writes] who 
looked down on the scene neither 
knew it nor thought of it, with them 
in their little hollow was a power 
mightier than any, the power that in 
its highest form does indeed make the 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Midnight chiming. Margaret 
Roden lay on the floor in a corner of 
Lady Marlowe’s room, and reached in 
that hour, one would have thought, the 
climax of her misery. 

During these days of siege she had 
never been outside that door, which 
she had entered on the night of her 
grandfather’s murder. She had seen 
none of her own people. Lady Mar- 
lowe’s women, silent and in terror of 
her, waited grudgingly on the prisoner. 
She was not indeed starved, as her 
old nurse feared; Lady Marlowe did 
not wish utterly to destroy the girl's 
beauty, though she was bent on crush- 
ing her spirit. 

Margaret felt herself under some evil 
spell, which took away all power of 
resistance. It was not necessary to 
keep her by violence; she submitted 
silently, and waited. Something must 
happen. Black Andrew the faithful, 
with her grandfather’s men, would 
never tamely give up Ruddiford and 


was 


herself to enemies and murderers. 
Harry would come; she knew that. 
She guessed well enough that they 


were there even now, storming out- 
side the walls, friends and champions 
5“The Abbess of Vlaye,” p. 208. 
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world go round; the one power in the 
world that is above fortune, above 
death, above the creeds—or shall we 
say behind them? For with them was 
love in its highest form, the love that 
gives and does not ask, and being 
denied—loves. In their clear moments 
men know that this love is the only 
real thing in the world; and a thou- 
sand times more substantial, more 
existent than the things we grasp and 


see.° 


MAN. 


ROSES. 


of herself and the Red Rose. Antonio 
too,—wretch as he was, he loved her 
in his way. Something told her that 
he too would never rest so long as she 
was in this woman’s power. 

Lady Marlowe did not harm her. 
She hardly spoke to her, letting her 
wander in the day-time from the 
larger rooms into the oratory, and 
there spend hours, if she chose, upon 
her knees. The nights were worse, for 
then a chain was fastened to her waist, 
and like a captive animal she was 
tethered to a great chest, and left to 
lie there on the floor. 

And on this night, careless of her 
hearing it all, Lady Marlowe had given 
commands to her men as to the execu- 
tion next morning of the three other 
chief prisoners she held. A tall gibbet 
was set up in the courtyard,—Meg 
heard the hammering—and on that, 
side by side, Sir Thomas Pye, Timothy 
Toste, and Simon Toste, were to hang 
till they were dead. And then,—the 
Baroness went on giving her orders, 
cold, unmoved, in low tones and with a 
face like marble—they were to be 
taken down, and their heads cut off, 
and set up in a row over the towngate 
of the castle. “And if the townsmen 
cry upon you from without,” Lady 
Marlowe said, “bid them remember 
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Wakefield. Greater men _ perished 
there.” 

Then Margaret Roden struggled up 
from the corner where she lay, her 
chain rattling, and cried “Madam!” in 
a voice that was hoarse with horror 
and long silence. Lady Marlowe turned 
her face towards the girl, but did not 
speak. “Madam,” Meg said, “God will 
punish you, if you kill these good men. 
Rather take my life, I beseech you. 
It is worthless; I will give it for 
theirs.” 

“Silence!” Lady Marlowe answered. 
“Why should I bargain with you? 
Your life is mine, Mistress, as well as 
theirs. Pray to your saints that I may 
not take that too.” 

The men smiled to each other and 
went. There was silence without, ex- 
cept for the wind; the besiegers seemed 
to be tired out and resting. Meg leaned 
her head against the wall and said no 
more, watching Lady Marlowe as she 
moved about the room, and finally sat 
down at the table with a mass of deeds 
and papers before her. These she had 
taken from Sir William’s chest, and 
now, eagerly fingering them, bending 
over them with greedy eyes, she sorted 
out those which were ef the most im- 
portance to possessors of Ruddiford. 
The girl, the owner of it all, lay 
chained and watching her. The hours 
crept on, and the wild wind howled 
in the chimney, the candles flickered, 
and shadows seemed to steal about the 
room. Did Lady Marlowe mean to sit 
up all night? Would those terrible 
bright eyes never be closed or dim? 
As to Margaret, she felt she would 
never sleep again. The ghastly pic- 
ture of the death of the three old 
friends brought back with added horror 
the thought of her grandfather, so good, 
so noble, the victim of this woman’s 
ambition and cruelty. At the time the 
news of his murder had almost stunned 
her; now she woke to an agony of 
realization. The world was crumbling 





round her. From a happy home Rud- 
diford Castle had become an awful 
prison, full of blood and crime and 
misery. 

But when midnight began to chime, 
the very exhaustion of terror and grief 
had brought its reaction to the tired 
girl, and she slept, crouching in her 
corner, her face still turned as if 
watching the woman at the table. She, 
too, weary with the incessant labor of 
the day, of directing the defence, de- 
ciding the fates of men, planning a safe 
enjoyment of the future, had been 
overcome by sleep. A dead torpor had 
seized her brain. Lying back against 
the high carved chair, she breathed 
heavily with parted lips and frowning 
forehead. There was something dread- 
ful in her very repose. 

One or two women, waiting till she 
chose to be undressed, peeped with 
weary yawns from the door leading 
into the bedchamber. They dared not 
wake her, or make any noise. The 
wind had risen higher, it thundered in 
the chimney, and the candle-flames 
blew wildly about, splashing on the 
papers piled on the table. 

Then the shadows took the forms of 
men; the women were seized and 
dragged back silently, with broad 
hands shutting their mouths, and Mar- 
garet Roden, forgetting life and its 
terrors in a dream of Harry Marlowe, 
was lifted from her sleep into his 
arms. 

The wild tumult in the castle, the 
shrieks of panic, the clashing of 
swords and pikes, as her garrison made 
its weak defence, far outnumbered by 
the crowds that streamed in, woke 
Lady Marlowe. 

Starting from her heavy sleep, she 
snatched at her dagger; but a swifter 
hand still was ready for her. Antonio 
caught it from her before she was 
well awake, and she had scarcely 
recognized him when he vanished 
again into the shadows. Disarmed, 
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raging, she turned from side to side, 
and saw men-at-arms with the Roden 
and Lancaster colors, guarding each 
door, while beyond them her stepson 
Harry, tall and pale, had lifted Mar- 
garet to her feet and called Black An- 
drew forward to unfasten the chain. 
The man, as he did it, bent on one 
knee and touched Meg’s hand with 
rough lips tenderly. 

Still supporting Margaret with his 
arm, Harry came forward to the foot 
of the table and faced her Ladyship, 
who turned livid and fell back into 
the chair from which she had risen. 

“For the moment, Madam, you are 
my prisoner,” he said, gravely saluting 
her. “Others than I must decide your 
fate, but—” 

His calmness restored Isabel sud- 
denly to herself, and she interrupted 
him with a laugh. “Ha, my Lord, you 
are late for your wedding. Fetch the 
lank priest from the dungeon, and let 
him tie the knot speedily. He buried 
old Sir William with chains on his 
hands; you can knock them off for this 
joyful occasion. Lose no time, I warn 
you, or the young Italian will run off 
with the bride. I caught them together 
in the oratory yonder, but since then 
I have kept Mistress Meg safe, very 
safe; you may thank me for it!” she 
laughed horribly. 

“Oh, my God, my God!” Meg sighed, 
as she leaned against her lover’s 
shoulder. 

He made his stepmother no reply, 
but turned his head and looked into 
Meg’s eyes, so wildly and strangely 
that her lids sank in terror under the 
gaze. For a moment she thought that 
he believed the hinted lies. Antonio! 
why, God and Our Lady knew how 
she hated him, but was it needful to 
tell Harry that? 

“Nay, even if you repent, we will not 
give her to the doubly traitorous Ital- 
ian, who betrayed the castle, and 
helped to kill his master,” Lady Mar- 
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lowe said. “The lass herself may mat- 
ter little, she is a lifeless piece of 
pretty flesh; but Ruddiford matters 
much. If you have it, Harry, keep it 
for Lancaster till York drives you out 
of it. But hark, good man; you have 
known from your youth that my advice 
was clever. Marry the poppet there, 
and I warn you, it is the loss of the 
Queen’s favor. She loves you, not 
merely as a partisan, and you loved 
her, till that fair face distracted you, 
and made you false to her, and Rich- 
ard, and me.” 

As she spoke thus, still seeming mis- 
tress of the situation, quite regardless 
of the evident truth that the castle was 
lost to her, and that she must answer 
for her doings to the friends of Sir 
William Roden and of Lancaster, she 
leaned forward on the table, resting 
her chin on her long white hand, and 
staring with mocking eyes at the two 
standing there. 

Why did not Harry Marlowe answer 
her? Why did he not say in the hear- 
ing of them all that whatever might 
have been in the past, his love and 


loyalty belonged now to Margaret 
Roden, and to her alone? Her tragic, 
wistful eyes, dark with suffering, 


were lifted to him in vain. Heavy and 
silent under some strange oppression, 
he looked at her no more, and though 
he held her in his arm, it seemed to be 
because of her feebleness, not because 
of his love. Why did he not claim her, 
his promised wife, who through all 
these weary weeks had waited and 
longed for him, who of her own chival- 
rous generosity had bidden him go back 
to his Queen, though Margaret of An- 
jou needed his help not half so sorely 
as Margaret Roden needed his love? 
The situation was unbearable. Sud- 
denly it was as if Meg’s whole nature 
burst into flame. With cheeks blush- 
ing hotly, and eyes shining, she threw 
off the miserable deadness that had 
held her as hopelessly as any iron 
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chain. If Harry’s coming meant no 
more than this, if he was silent before 
the woman who dared to insult her and 
reproach him, the woman who should 
be led away to the dungeon in place 
of the innocent men she had thrown 
there,—why, it was time for the mis- 
tress of Ruddiford to make her voice 
heard. With a sudden quick movement 
Margaret freed herself from Lord Mar- 
“Is this castle mine?” she 
Andrew, 


lowe’s arm. 
said. ‘“‘Where are my men? 
are you there?’ and, as he stepped for- 
ward, ready and scowling, “Take that 
woman to the dungeon, and chain her 
there. Set them free, let her take their 
place,—traitress, murderess! I will not 


have her left free in this house she 
has ruined. Do you hear me?” 
“Ay, mistress, and will obey you, 


were she twenty witches in one,” An- 
drew growled in answer, and signing 
to the men-at-arms at the door, he 
stepped towards Lady Marlowe. 

She shrank down into her chair, cry- 
ing out, “Harry, Harry, for your 
father’s sake, let not this girl have her 
will!” 

“Madam,” Meg and as 
leaned over the table towards Isabel, 
her eyes blazed as Sir William’s used 
to do when he was angry, “this castle 
you have usurped is mine. It is I who 
command here, not my Lord Marlowe, 
nor any other. He is not yet my hus- 
band,—mayhap he never will be!” 

She looked at Harry with her proud 
and angry eyes, and forgot everything 
else, for the moment, in the strangeness 
of the gaze that met and answered 
hers. Passion was there, but still more 
astonishment, and a horrible, mysteri- 
ous sadness that weighed like a dark 
cloud on his wasted features. It 
seemed as if he hardly realized all that 
his stepmother had said, or any words 
or action of Meg’s own. He muttered 
something, and in spite of herself she 
bent to hear. “Heavens, my poor love! 
The three straws—how knew you of 


said, she 
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are angry,—but I 
To him we owe it 
Trust in God, 


that? And you 
could do no other. 
that I now stand here. 
—and in me!” 

“He is mad, indeed he is mad!” Meg 
thought with horror as these incompre- 
hensible words fell upon her ear. “The 
prison at King’s Hall has truly driven 
Ah, they all said it! And 
I, wicked maid, was doubting him.” 
She looked hard at him. “He loves me 
as ever,” she said to herself, “but his 
poor mind is diseased.” 

With a quick, passionate movement, 
forgetting where they were and all the 
wild eyes watching them, she flung 
herself on Harry’s neck and hid her 
face; then lifting it, still with no 
thought but of him, her lips met his 
in a long, clinging kiss. Again and 
again he kissed her, almost lifting her 
from the ground and holding her as if 
his arms would never let her loose 
again. At last, with a gentle authority, 
he set her down, and smiled upon her 
with a lingering look; still sad, but a 
new exaltation had taken the place of 
the despairing oppression of a few 
minutes before. “We will cheat Fate, 
Meg, and her straws,” he said softly. 
“You have given me a right that I will 
never resign, let come what come 
may!” 

In these few minutes the clamor and 
tumult without in the castle had gone 
on growing louder and wilder, and now 
the stairs and gallery that led to Lady 
Marlowe's lodging resounded with the 
tramp of feet, and a number of armed 
men crowded into the room. Jasper 
Tilney was there, and several of his 
Fellowship, and among them they 
earried the white and feeble form of 
Sir Thomas Pye, wasted with the fever 
that had seized him in the black depths 
of the dungeon. 

Margaret Roden awoke, trembling, 
from her short rapturous dream, to see 
Jasper Tilney standing beside her, 
eager and fierce, while his companions, 


him crazy. 














even while they occupied themselves 
with bringing the old priest in, all 
stared wildly upon her, the lady of the 
castle, the object for so long of their 
chief’s ambition and desire. They 
looked forward to an exciting struggle, 
for, knowing nothing of the bargain 
Antonio had made, they flattered them- 
selves that Jasper would not easily 
give up the prize for whose sake he 
had kept Lord Marlowe in prison so 
long. 

Jasper himself might very well have 
witnessed the little scene which made 
Meg’s own followers smile, for she and 
Harry had alike forgotten that they 
were not alone in the world together; 
but as it was, he came in and marched 
up to them just as Meg was listening, 
blushing and puzzled, half in despair, 
half in exquisite joy, to the last words 
of her mysterious lover. Still, there 
was that in the manner of each, as they 
stood side by side, which quite justified 
jealousy in any other pretender to Mis- 
tress Roden’s hand. 

Jasper bowed to her; but though 
many months had passed since he had 
seen her, and had heard his dismissal 
from Sir William Roden, his longest 
look now dwelt on Harry Marlowe. 
“Honor, my Lord!” he said, with an 
angry smile. “Remember the three 
straws.” 

Meg looked in wonder from one to 
the other. “What say you of straws? 
You, too, are you—” She would have 
said “crazy,” but checked herself. 

“She knows,” Harry said quickly. 
“You do not? then, fair lady, why did 
you doubt that you were mine? I 
thought some witchcraft had told 
you—” 

Meg waved her hand and shrugged 
her shoulders impatiently. 

“IT know nothing of your witchcraft,” 
she said. “Straws,—they fly before the 


wind and show where it blows from. 
Silly, helpless things, why do you talk 
of them? 


Ah, dear Sir Thomas! But 
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why bring him here, to this hateful 
Good men, take him up again, 
I will have him 
and tend him there, for he is sorely ill. 


room? 
take him to my tower. 


Ah, nurse, this is a joyful day! There, 
they take him up; show them whither 
to carry him.” 

All the eyes in the room followed 
Margaret’s; all the ears listened to that 
clear young voice commanding, with 
the new thrill in its tones which those 
weeks of experience and suffering had 
given it. The men turned away from 
everything else to crowd round the old 
priest as he lay half unconscious, but 
smiling faintly as the child of his heart 
leaned over him and laid her cold 
fingers, on his forehead. The rough 
Fellowship muttered admiration; the 
Ruddiford men, who loved Sir Thomas, 
growled at his plight in angry sym- 
pathy; even Black Andrew dis- 
tracted. 

Only Lord Marlowe was aware that 
the high chair at the table, in front of 
which the Ruddiford papers and deeds 
lay heaped in confusion, was empty; 
her Ladyship was gone. He did not 
move, or cry to the men to follow her. 
A woman who shrank from no crime 
to further the cause of him who, as 
Harry too late realized, she considered 
her king, she was yet the widow of 
his father, and had been for years, to 
all appearance, a good stepmother to 
him. She was young Dick’s own 
mother, too, and he loved the Popinjay. 
If he had known of that letter to Jas- 
per, burnt by Alice, hinting broadly at 
his own death, Harry Marlowe would 
not have acted otherwise. It was not 
in his nature to avenge himself or any 
one else upon a woman. 

Lady Marlowe slipped from the room 
into her bed-chamber, and muffled her- 
self in a cloak and hood, without word 
or sign to the frightened women hud- 
dled there. She escaped by the door 
behind the hangings through which 
Meg and Dick had got away some days 


was 
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before, and descending the staircase in 
the wall, found herself in the outer 
barbican, from which, as she knew 
very well, having studied every inch 
of the ground, she could reach the 
town by steps and avoid the gate and 
the shouting crowds pressing in and 
out of it. 

In the corner she had thus reached 
everything was dark and quiet under 
the midnight sky and the great shad- 
ows of the towers; in the distance was 
a crackling of bonfires, a flashing of 
torches, the loud voices of thronging 
men. From the church-tower in the 
town, seeming right overhead though 
several streets away, there broke a sud- 
den deep clanging of joy-bells. 

The Ruddiford men who had crowded 
into the castle were crowding back 
into the town, leading with them the 


two popular worthies, Simon and 
Timothy, or rather carrying them 
shoulder-high in triumph; though 


wasted by prison and hardship, the 
good men had borne their trial better 
than Sir Thomas, who was of weakly 
frame. With cries of “A Lancaster! A 
Lancaster! Down with York! Death 
to murderers!” the worthy folk of Rud- 
diford pranced along; old and young, 
there was no man, scarcely a woman 
or a child, in bed that night. 

Isabel crept along shivering, with set 
teeth and staring eyes in the darkness, 
listening to the rejoicings over the men 
she had condemned to die. She was 
afraid to go on into the town. Her 
plan, if she had any, was to find one 
or two of her own men,—provided there 
were any still alive after the surprise 
and storming of the castle—to get hold 
of horses and escape into the country. 
Once free of these accursed walls, the 
danger would be less. She was a 
splendid horsewoman; no fatigue or 
failing for her; the danger was that 
she would tire out her companions be- 
fore they reached the Yorkist camp. 

She waited in the shadow, under a 
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black corner of wall. When that crowd 
of clamoring fools was passed, she 
said to herself, she would slip across 
the road and make her way towards 
the stables and the bridge-gate, if not 
outside, then inside the walls. It was 
a dangerous attempt, but she was 
desperate. She, the murderer of Sir 
William, betrayed, as she felt sure, by 
her tool Antonio, what chance had she 
at the hands of all these men? 

Even as she waited, tall and muffled, 
hardly visible there in the black shad- 
ow against the wall, a man with light 
steps came springing from the way of 
the gate, and was close upon her before 
she was aware of him. Pressing up to 
the wall, her white face and hands hid- 
den against the hard stones, she might 
have escaped his notice but for a sud- 
den pant of the breath, angry and 
quick, but also for the fact that he was 
watching for her. 

Antonio had returned to the room, 
after stowing away her poisoned dag- 
ger and making some private arrange- 
ments of his own. He found them all 
following like sheep in the train of Mis- 
tress Meg and those who were bearing 
away the Vicar to her tower. Lord 
Marlowe and Jasper Tilney were talk- 
ing apart, but their eyes, too, were 
following her. With flushed face and 
streaming locks she moved and spoke 
like a young queen, and no man there, 
it seemed, could see or think of any 
other creature or thing. Antonio 
looked, and smiled, with fire smoulder- 
ing in his dark eyes. It was true; she 
had never been more beautiful; and in 
an hour of two she would be his, his 
entirely, his eternally, his slave, his 
queen. 

“What have you done with my 
Lady?’ he whispered to Black Andrew, 
staring like the rest. 

The man-at-arms started and looked 
round, open-mouthed. “The devil! 
She’s gone!” he muttered. 

“The Devil is gone, you may say, 
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the Devil in form of woman. Nay, 
hold thy peace; she has escaped by the 
bed chamber. I will slip round and 
meet her; she will not pass so quickly 
into the town. Bring a couple of men 
to the town-gate; I shall be ready for 
you.” 

“Mistress Margaret ordered me to 
earry her to the dungeon,—and then 
all these fellows came in with Sir 
Thomas—and then there were passages 
with my Lord—and I know not how—” 

“Bestir yourseif,—she shall not es- 
eape,” Antonio said, and vanished 
again. 

And now, in this byway leading from 
her private staircase to the gate, al- 
most on the very spot where he ex- 
pected to meet her, he found her hiding 
against the wall. He laughed a little, 
discovering her; this additional revenge 
had been wanting to his triumph. 
Standing still before her, he said, 
“Madam, which way do you go?” 

She turned round suddenly, and 
faced him like a creature at bay. 
“What is that to you? I go where I 
please,” she said. 

“Nay,” said Antonio, “the lady of this 
castle has ordered you to the dungeon. 
Her men are even now searching for 
you, Madam.” 

“Then you will hide me, Antonio, and 
help me to escape,” she answered 
boldly. He was silent, and she could 
not see his face, so that this quietness 
gave her a moment’s encouragement. 
She held out both her hands to him. 
“You were false to me, but I pardon 
you,” she said, and her voice trembled 
a little; it was hard for a proud woman 
to plead with him even so far. “I tell 
you, Antonio,” she said, “you are tak- 
ing the wrong side now. I warn you, 
the future lies with Edward of York. 
Listen, you pretended to love me once 
—I know not what has worked this 
change in you—nay, listen! Help me 
away now, and we will come back with 
an army and rout this noisy troop of 
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clowns and ruffians. You shall have 
the castle and Margaret Roden too. If 
(Harry Marlowe has married her, we 
will not spare him; but I think he dare 
not, because of the Queen. And that 
Tilney,—sooner than be married to him, 
she will throw herself from the top of 
the tower.” 

She spoke very quickly and eagerly, 
leaning forward; he stood in the gang- 
way, a yard or two from her, watching 
her every movement as keenly as if 
she still had the poisoned dagger hidden 
under her draperies. When she paused 
he laughed again. “What, Madam! a 
beggar’s brat from the streets of Na- 
ples, a slave, a dog, son of a dog, 
lowest of mankind? Your authority as 
guardian,—will even that suffice for 
giving Ruddiford and its lady to such 
an one?” 

“Ay, it will, I will make it,” she 
said. “At my prayer, Edward will give 
you honors, Antonio. Save me now, 
and you shall have your reward. My 
salvation on it, I will not cheat you.” 

He stood perfectly still. The distant 
tumult went on. Black Andrew and 
the men might be near, but he could 
not hear them. The situation pleased 
him; the vengeance was fine; his satis- 
faction went on growing. For the next 
moment, with a muttered word, “Nay, 
if I must,” she was on the pavement 
at his feet, clasping his knees and 
praying passionately. “Sweet Antonio, 
those insults,—dost not know how a 
woman is most angry with him she 
loves best? What does the past mat- 
ter? I will make you the noblest and 
richest young man in England, as you 
are the bravest and most beautiful, my 
dear love always, no matter what dull 
English girl you take to wife! But you 
shall have her, you shall have this Meg 
that all you men fancy. I have full 
authority; I have the will that gives 
it, and no one can take it from me. 
Now save me, because your success de- 
pends on me, Antonio.” 
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“You have the willwhere?” An- 
tonio said sharply. 

“In a pouch under my gown,” she 
said, “I have not parted from it since 
that night.” 

“Rise up,” he said, “and give it to 
me.” 

Lady Marlowe hesitated. “What use 
is it to you?” 

“Madam,” Antonio replied coldly, 
“you will obey me.” 

She rose slowly to her feet, with the 
horrible knowledge that her humiliation 
was wasted. While, with shaking 
hands in the darkness, she felt for the 
roll of parchment, he laughed again 
and said: “I need no help from you. 
Do you believe it was for nothing that 
I brought my Lord and Master Tilney 
into the castle? Nay, I shall have my 
reward from them, not from you. Will 
or no will, this is not a time to wait for 
your authority.” 

“What madness are you talking?” 
she said. “With what reward can they 
satisfy you?’ 

“With the reward I desire. Shall I 
tell you all? They have sworn to draw 
lots with me for the prize—Mistress 
Roden and Ruddiford. Madam, if I 
fail to win the prize, you may call me 
fool and blockhead as well as beggar’s 
brat and dog. See you, Madam? I 
carve my fortunes for myself; ’tis the 
best and surest way. To you I shall 
owe nothing, will owe nothing, except 
vengeance for your falseness and inso- 
lence to me, and for the cruel death of 
my old master. You are in my power; 
pray no useless prayers, for I hate you. 
tive me the will. I hear the steps of 
the guard, searching for you to carry 
you to the dungeon. Ruddiford folk 
think, Madam, that you have much to 
answer for.” 

She stood fixed for a moment, star- 
ing upon him with quick breaths. 
Then she cried sharply, “Villain!’ and 
flung herself upon him with such sud- 
den force that he was dashed against 








the opposite wall. He lost his footing 
and was half stunned for the moment, 
so that she fled without his instantly 
following her. 

Black Andrew and his men, fierce 
and strong, but heavy and awkward 
of movement, were not quick enough 
to intercept the dark flying figure 
which darted from the shadows of the 
side passages into the broader and 
lighter space near the gate. Through 
the gate she ran, and along the narrow 
street, where there were not many peo- 
ple, most of the population having es- 
corted Simon and Timothy to their 
home. The men came pounding after 
her, shouting “Murder, murder! Jus- 
tice! Stop the witch, the murderer!” 

She flew down the middle of the 
street, making for the church where 
the loud joy-bells were pealing still. 
As she passed, the mob gathered from 
lanes and byways, but there were very 
few; she was hardly visible, her black 
gown whisking like a phantom through 
the darkness. 

She had well-nigh reached the foot 
of the church steps, the men-at-arms 
being many yards behind, when a boy 
at the entrance of an alley took up a 
large stone as she passed, and threw it 
at her, striking her full on the side 
of the head. She ran on a pace or two, 
then fell on her face crashing down on 
the stones, almost in the shadow of 
the church-door. 

The men came up, Antonio following 
them. They lifted Lady Marlowe, and 
laid her on the steps; their handling 
was not tender, for they knew that she 
had murdered their old master, neither 
was it barbarous. But this made no 
difference to the woman who lay there, 
her white face strained and awful in 
the torch-light, for the blow from the 
stone had killed her instantly. 

The old priest of King’s Hall had 
been standing at the west door and 
had seen it all. He came forward with 
authority. “The woman was seeking 
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sanctuary,” he said. “Sinner as she lie there. Lift her into the porch, and 
may have been, she is a woman, and may God have mercy on her miserable 
' dead. It is not fitting that she should soul!” 


: Macmillan’s Magazine. (To be continued.) 
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Trout in the streams of Hampshire, fishers; neither with a fly nor with a 
as White of Selborne noticed, “begin worm does the man with a trout-rod 
to rise” shortly after the middle of meet with a success worth mentioning. 
March. This implies that they have There is no sign of trout in any of the 
returned to the places in which they places where they swarmed six months 
were during the summer before. In before. 
autumn, when running up the waters Where are they? 
to the spawning-grounds, they would They have long left the spawning- 
take worms greedily, if these were of- grounds, and they do not seem to be 


, fered, and would even rise at flies, real anywhere else. One might be tempted 
' or artificial; but, as any honest poacher’ to suspect that they must be hibernat- 
; could vouch, they do not rise at flies, ing in the mud. A Yorkshireman, at 
; or bite at more substantial baits, when any rate, might make that conjecture 
, on the way back to the places which readily. In his part of the country 
' they occupy in spring and summer. a great wonder is sometimes witnessed. 
, Indeed, their habits for a few months There is a long drought, and the becks 
after spawning are rather mysterious. cease to run, and it may be supposed 
t Even in Hampshire, the streams of that all the trout have perished; but 
, which are not so large as to render a_ the rains descend, and the floods come, 
j pretty exhaustive scrutiny impossible, and lo! the trout are as plentiful and 
; any person not highly skilled in the as blithe as ever. Im the Badminton 
t lore of the naturalist would be puz- Magazine about a year ago there was / 
, zled if he went forth to catch a few an account of a similar marvel in Hert- 
before the middle of March. He _ fordshire. It is supposed, by way of 
‘ might cast his flies in vain over some explanation, that trout are able to re- 
: attractive stretch on which in sum- main alive in fluid mud. 
mer he was wont to make heavy bas- That, however, is not the solution I 
5 kets. Then, if he had curiosity, he would propose. It is not in the mud 
might peer into the water to see’ that the trout, either of the Test or of 
5 whether the fish were really there and the Tay, hide until March is nearly | 
, find that they really were not. He over. They are, I think, resting at the 
; would almost be disposed to conclude bottom of the river in places where 
, that the trout had quitted the stream. the water is deep and slow. This sur- 
4 If that evening, or next day, he went mise springs less from experience than | 
; to study the problem by the banks from analogy. Both in Hampshire and 
, of one of the great running waters in in the Highlands, during March, I 
Scotland, the mystery would deepen. have fished in such pools, as well as in 
During the whole of March there’ shallow waters, and that in vain; but 
l seems to be scarcely 2 trout in such a any one who seeks the March trout 
river as the Dee or the Tay. Not a_ in a lake, instead of seeking him in a 


rise is seen by the persevering salmon- stream, will have a different requital. 
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All along the north shore, where the 
sun is warming the lake, the fish will 
rush at his flies eagerly. Before the 
enactment of a close-time many a bas- 
ket of trout was taken from the Scotch 
lakes in February, and the capture of 
fish in January not unknown. 
Perhaps our analogy will commend it- 
self. Lake trout return to the still 
water very soon after spawning, in the 
therefore, reasonable 

river trout, 





was 


streams. It is, 
to suppose that 
usually spawn in tributaries, seek, on 


which 


returning, those parts of the river in 
which the process of recuperation is 
least arduous. The fact that the river 
trout do not rise, while the lake trout 
do, is not against this suggestion. The 
water of the shore of a lake is shallow 
as a rule, and the fish there readily 
see a fly thrown over them; but the 
pools in which the river trout take ref- 
uge are the deepest they can find, and 
the fly may well pass unseen. 

Why, then, it may be asked, does any 
poacher seek them earlier in the year 
than the law allows? If trout are not 
to be caught, why does such a practi- 
eal forth to try for them? 
Why, indeed, does the writer himself, 
not yet convicted of having poached, 
show a certain intimacy with the ways 
of trout at a time when they are not 
to be 


person go 


caught? These are cogent 
queries, The last of them may be set- 
tled by the that, although 
many trout are not to be expected from 
a large river in March, the law does 
not forbid angling then. The others 


be answered reflectively. 


remark 


must 

Flowing into the North Sea on the 
coast of Scotland there is a fine trout- 
stream on which the burgesses of a 
little county town fish. 
Before the recent Act regulating the 
seasons, this right was exercised in 
no stingy spirit. Many of the bene- 
ficiaries fished not only through spring 
and summer but also through autumn 


are free to 


The burgesses seemed to 


and winter. 
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include the boys of a school in the little 
town, some of whom spent Saturdays 
and other holidays by the waterside. 
There, late in November, I met a fa- 
miliar figure. It was that of an 
ancient gipsy who haunted the stream 
night and day. It was believed that 
he made his livelihood by selling trout 
to a fishmonger in a large town not 
far off, the inhabitants of which, not 
being more learned in the ways of Na- 
ture than most people are, took it for 
granted that, if not stale, any fish of- 
fered them were eat. The 
gipsy was an approachable man; and, 
having heard my elders and betters 
say that it was a shame to fish after 
September, and that the stream was 
being ruined, I ventured a shy remon- 
strance in the considerate form of a 
request for knowledge. Was it really 
true that trout were not all right at 
that time of the year? “Most of them 
are not,” the gipsy answered; “but 
some of them are. In this water, all 
winter, there are aye trout of a kind 
Not very many 0’ 
they’re 


good to 


that don’t spawn. 
them; but they’re 
just as good at Christmas as at Whit- 
The old man’s quiet words 


here, and 
sunday.” 
and thoughtful black eyes seemed to 
be charged with generations of weird 
wisdom. They set me thinking; and, 
perhaps to from the 
doctrine of the elders, whose pragmati- 
cal conservatism was distasteful, men- 
tally I framed a 
wrong to catch trout that are spawn- 
ing or about to spawn. All trout in 
that state are in the tributaries. There- 
fore, it cannot be wrong to fish in the 
main stream at this time, because the 
trout in that state are not there.” 
Here, for the moment, the reasoning 
stopped. It did not reach the corol- 
lary that if the gipsy caught any trout 
they must be trout that were not in 
the usual run and therefore not out 
of condition. Perhaps that was be- 
as he had none in his basket 


justify dissent 


proposition. “It is 


cause, 

















and was not getting a bite, I may not 
really have believed his legend of the 
strange fish. Since then the schoolboy 
logic has been justified as regards the 
brief period during which the general 
run of trout are away from the main 
streams, spawning. Towards the close 
of March this year I caught two trout 
in the Tay. One weighed 1 Ib. 3 oz.; 
the other, %1b. A lady had used the 
landing-net, and, of course, I left the 
fish at her house. Next day she told 
me that roe had been found in both of 
them, and that she had had it kept 
in a phial of spirits. Roe in trout at 
that time of the year! I went to see. 
The eggs were small; but they were 
unmistakable. If the fish had been rain- 
bows, which spawn five or six months 
later than the British trout, there 
would have been less cause for aston- 
ishment; but they were undoubtedly 
brown-trout. The matter seemed to 
demand an explanation from the Field. 
Fearing that if I myself made inquiry 
I might display ignorance, I persuaded 
the lady to write a letter, and to des- 
patch it, together with the phial, to 
the Editor. What was the meaning of 
brown-trout with roe in March? The 
authoritative answer ran: “It is un- 
common, but not unknown. One 
theory is that there are trout which 
spawn biennially.” We had actually, 
on an afternoon, caught two of the 
peculiar trout which years before, with 
the omniscience of old age at thirteen, 
I had dismissed from mind as being 
a gipsy superstition! 

Soon afterwards the basket began to 
contain trout of the ordinary kind. One 
day there would be a brace; the next, 
a brace and a half; one fish, or none, 
a day or two later; and suddenly as 
many as the creel would hold. Re- 
sembling most of the processes of Na- 
ture, the return of the trout to the 
quarters of spring and summer is 
gradual. The fish appear in the pools 
as if they were ghosts of themselves, 
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stealthily, singly; but at length the 
pools are alive with them, just as the 
woodlands are filled with the notes of 
the wandering cuckoo, which has come 
not in flocks but in solitude. Nature, 
in short, is at once individualistic and 
social. If we could read with com- 
plete intelligence the life of an ant- 
heap, or of a rookery, or of a trout- 
stream, we might have a better under- 
derstanding of human commonwealths. 
Mankind may be wrong in assuming 
itself to be outside the ordinary pro- 
cesses of Nature. 

Musings such as these, however, are 
not opportune in angling. That is an 
employment charged with points of 
interrogation more kmnmediate. 

Why does it so often happen that 
all the trout caught on a single day 
tend to be of the same size? This 
question has no kinship with the well- 
known royal problem as to why a bowl 
of water holding a living fish was not 
heavier than a bow! of the same size 
containing the same quantity of water 
without a fish. “I doubt the fact, my 
Liege,” said a courtier to the King. 
The assertion that is implicit in our 
own problem cannot be utterly gain- 
said. Most anglers will admit it to be 
roughly right. At times, it is true, the 
basket will have in it trout of all sizes 
characteristic of the water, or of 
nearly all; but at other times it will 
not. One day the small fish rise, and 
the large ones stay down; another day 
every fish landed is large, and the 
small ones seem to be gone. This is 
more noticeable on a lake than on a 
stream. A lake in Perthshire on which 
I sometimes spend a few days is a 
typical case. Unless the weather is 
unfavorable, twenty trout in a few 
hours are to be had there. One day 
they will be not only four to the pound 
but also quarter-pounders individually; 
another day they will be three to the 
pound and a third of a pound each; 
sometimes, though not often, all of 
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them will be approximately half- 
pounders. On a great river not far 
from the lake the uniformity in the size 
of the trout caught is in a certain re- 
spect more striking. There are in it 
fish of all weights; yet on any day only 
fish of practically the same weight are 
taken. Sometimes they are light, from 
a third of a pound to a half, and then 
one usually has a dozen in an after- 
noon; sometimes they are heavy, within 
an ounce or so, more or less, of 1% Ib., 
and then one has four as a rule. Of 
the very small trout, those of the parr 
size, of which there must be millions 
in the river, I have never caught a 
single specimen. This, perhaps, is the 
most astonishing fact in the problem. 
What is the secret? 

Any anglers whom I have heard dis- 
cussing the question have a very sim- 
ple view. They assume that some- 
times only the small fish are feeding; 
sometimes only those of middle size; 
sometimes only the large ones. This 
is a good “working hypothesis,” ena- 
bling you, on occasion, to foresee the 
state of the basket at the close of the 
day; but it is no more. Weather, as is 
well known, affects the appetite of the 
trout; but it has never been suggested 
that the same atmospherical conditions 
influence fish of different sizes differ- 
ently. It is taken for granted that they 
influence fish of all sizes in exactly 
the same way. Were this not so, there 
being small trout in some streams, 
middling fish in others, and large ones 
in a few, we could not have a generally 
applicable science of the weather in 
relation to angling. That we do have 
such a science invalidates the simple 
explanation. My own belief is that 
the puzzle we are considering is due 
to there being an order of precedence 
among the trout. If you watch care- 


fully what goes on in a stream, an odd 
usage will be detected. During spring 
and summer trout never lie closely to- 
gether side by side. 


Rather, they are 
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This peculiarity is best 
seen just below the entrance of a 


in Indian file. 


ditch or other tributary bringing 
worms or grubs or similar tit-bits. 
You will find a good many trout there. 
The largest is poised close to where 
the tributary joins the stream; the 
second-largest is a foot or so behind 
him; the third-largest at a similar dis- 
tance from the second; and so on in 
diminishing scale. Why? Observe the 
vigilance of the first trout, and you 
will understand. See him snapping at 
the juiciest grubs and rising at the 
most attractive flies. How alert he is, 
and ravenous! He is nearest the en- 
trance of the tributary because in that 
position he has first choice of the good 
things it is bearing down. For what 
he leaves, the others, in their turns, 
are on the lookout. If any of these 
sought to usurp the place of the first 
fish there would be a battle and a rout. 
Indeed, if you hook the first, the sec- 
ond will be established in his hover 
long before you need the landing-net. 
Does this lesson in the ways of trout 
shed light on the uniformity in the size 
of fish by which a basket is so often 
characterized? If every trout in your 
creel is large, may it not be because, 
although all the fish in the water were 
in a mood to feed, the larger ones, be- 
ing in particularly good appetite, bore 
themselves, towards the flies floating 
or fluttering down, in a manner that 
intimidated the youngsters? A more 
minute investigation will reveal some- 
thing like a crouching fright among 
the small trout when the great fish are 
thoroughly “on the feed.” They may 
rise now and then; but in doing so 
they are careful never to be in the big 
ones’ way. 

Now and then, however, there comes 
a day the experience of which has per- 
plexed every wielder of the fiy-rod. 
Trout after trout rises; but not one 
is caught. You look to see whether the 
hooks are right, and find no explana- 
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tion. There is not the slightest doubt 
about the rises. You see the breaks 
in the water. You feel the jerks at the 
line. How is it possible that time after 
time fish can take such a risk and 
never pay the penalty? They are “ris- 
ing short.” That is the accepted 
phrase. It suggests its own meaning. If 
they rose a little less short, we are to 
understand, they would be hooked. 
They are merely snapping at the wings 
of the flies, and so escaping. Why 
they should snap at the wings, or how 
they can do it with such accuracy, is 
not always mentioned; but there is a 
theory. It is believed to be possible 
that some peculiarity of the light may 
defiect the vision of the fish; that their 
aim is upset! that they just miss flies 
which they really mean to seize. This 
sounds plausible; but it cannot be con- 
sidered satisfactory. The tugs at the 
line are so palpable that they could 
not possibly be produced by contact 
of the trout’s teeth with the soft wings 
of the lures. The steel also must be 
in some contact with the fish. What 
contact? I think that, instead of be- 
ing with the mouths of the trout, it is 
with some other part of them. This 
notion arose one day when, after 
many short rises and no fish, I landed 
one lassoed by the tail. The hook had 
looped itself with the gut, and the trout 
was fast. In favor of the surmise I 
have ventured is the consideration that 
sometimes, although feeding busily, 
the fish are paying no attention to 
flies on the surface. In the position of 
a sulking salmon, which is tail-up and 
head-down, they are preying upon flies 
or other insects hatching out at the 
bottom of the water. Is it not easily 
conceivable that, although they are ig- 
noring the full-fledged flies and your 
own imitations, they may frequently, 
by accident, strike against the hooks, 
which scratch though they do not hold? 
Trout are sometimes in a strange hu- 
mor that may have a similar result. 
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They try to drown flies that they see 
on the surface. They leap up and 
sometimes out, and strike the insects 
with their tails. This proceeding I 
have witnessed three or four times. 
Why the fish should wish to drown the 
flies, which rise again as quickly as 
fragments of cork, it is not easy to 
tell; but that they do try occasionally 
is beyond question. 

In practically all emergencies the 
trout is strikingly sagacious. The peril 
of drought which he miraculously sur- 
vives in the Yorkshire becks is hardly 
greater than a risk which he frequently 
runs from flood. Quarter of a mile 
from where these words are being 
written is a river that is not infre- 
quently obliterated. Heavy rains set 
in upon the mountains; inch by inch 
the stream, which has its source in a 
great lake, begins to rise; within 
twelve hours it is overflowing here and 
there. If the storm lasts two days 
more, the valley, half a mile broad, is 
under water. Only the railway, near 
the middle, is to be seen. If they have 
a journey to make, villagers must get 
to the station in a boat. Sheep, rab- 
bits, and other creatures on the mead- 
ows are in terror, and many of them 
are swept away. At the last flood a 
herd of Shetland ponies found them- 
selves surrounded by the rising water. 
Their plight was pitiable. They 
neighed and screamed. Only a few 
contrived to stand their ground. The 
others perished. When the flood 
comes, man, though he has been fa- 
miliar with these parts for centuries, 
is helpless. He cannot even save his 
cattle or his harvest. The very earth 
itself succumbs. The banks break, and 
thousands of tons of soil are carried 
down the river. Gazing upon the tur- 
bulent waste of waters, the roar of 
which fills the air for miles on either 
side, one would think that the trout 
must have lost their bearings; but 
have they? When the flood has 
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passed, how many shall you find 
stranded in the meadows? Not one. 


The whole little world around them is 
in anarchy, and they explore the fields 
and even the roads, picking up much 
The Monthly Review. 
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fine booty as they go; but when the 
normal order of Nature is restored 
every trout will be in his old hover, 
serene. 

W. Earl Hodgson. 





THE SILENT SUFFERER. 


To suffer in silence is frequently re- 
garded as a thing in itself intrinsically 
noble and desirable. It is customary 
to speak with deep admiration of those, 
who, while undergoing severe mental 
and physical pain, hide the fact from 
their fellows. Goldsmith in “The De- 
serted Village’ “the silent 
manliness of grief” and his attitude is 
one almost universally adopted. But 
it is doubtful whether this ideal of 
dumb, patient suffering will bear the 
test of minute examination. There are 
times, of course—the great crises in our 


, 


wrote of 


lives—when agony is so intense as to 
make any expression of it impossible. 
At such times if we are wise we creep 
away alone to fight out our battle in 
darkness and in silence. ... 

But with the so-called minor ills of 
life it is different. Here the man who 
suffers in silence becomes merely tire- 
tedious. The sufferings 
undergoing become far 


some and 
which he is 
more painfully insistent by his silence 
than if he shouted them aloud from the 
housetops. The man is a 
His patient wistful face with mouth 
drawn at corners obtrudes be- 
tween us and our pleasures. He is a 
standing reproach to us. His look tells 
that he could a tale of woe unfold an’ 
he would. But he will not. Whatever 
of romance there may be in him and 
his ailments is lost to the world. He 
gives no opportunity to his fellows of 
expressing that half-malicious sym- 
pathy which most of us feel in listen- 


nuisance. 


down 


ing to the woes of our friends. He of- 
fers no chance of comparing symptoms. 
He gives no clue whether his pain 
arises from a disordered liver or from 
some noble purple grief or unforgotten 
sorrow. We are left to conjecture. It 
may be a broken heart or acute dyspep- 
sia. He is unwelcome everywhere—a 
death’s head at life’s feast. 

But not only to the onlooker is he 
tedious, he is also a nuisance to him- 
self. Silent suffering results very often 
from a sense of absolute impotence—a 
belief true or ill based that there is no 
possible cure. So long as there is a 
chance of happening upon some rem- 
edy, the ordinary carnal man will con- 
tinue to dilate upon his pains. He may 
not intend to follow your advice, but 
at least he can hear your suggested 
remedy and apply, if he choose, the 
assuaging balm of your sympathy or 
the bracing tonic of your cynical indif- 
ference. And as his sufferings grow 
greater in the telling, so they-will grow 
less in reality. The poignancy, the 
sting is taken out of them. In the mere 
expression of them is inestimable re- 
lief. But the man who endures them 
all dumbly has poison working in his 
There is something sinister 
The habit of it is 


system. 
in silent suffering. 
adverse to action. It produces brood- 
ing, morbidity and  neurasthenia. 
Many a sorrow, that allowed free ex- 
pression would soon be cured, becomes 
by secret coddling a never-ending 
wound. 











There are some people who through 
slackness, indifference or sheer terror 
of their fellows go through life suffer- 
ing many unpleasant things without 
protest. Although they may not act- 
ually allow others to jostle them off the 
pavement as they walk, this they are 
content to endure. All their lives they 
seem to be apologizing to the rest of 
the world for their existence. They 
dislike “‘fuss” or they are too careless 
or happy-go-lucky to assert them- 
selves. Hence they come off badly 
everywhere. These are the men who 
always get the uncooked chops and the 
tough cuts off the joint... . 

The attitude of mind which is con- 
tent to endure without complaint little 
discomforts, little inattentions is essen- 
tially a wrong one. To suffer silently 
whether from good nature or any other 
-ause is toputapremium on inefficiency. 
Many of the evil things which we suf- 
fer arise from it. Maybe the political 
healthiness of the English people, its 
freedom from revolutions and the like, 
should be traced to the mild explosive- 
ness of the race on the smallest pre- 
text. In nations, as among individuals, 
it is the silent sufferers who are the 
dangerous element. They are the men 
of resentment, the malcontents. If we, 
for instance, did not grumble about the 
weather we might brood over our 
meteorological wrongs until we _ per- 
suaded ourselves that the Almighty 
bore us some special grudge. It is not 
without significance in this connection 
that we are coming to recognize that 
quickness of temper if not a virtue is 
at least one of those vices of which 
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one does not mind being accused. A 
few bad words heartily emitted at the 
right moment clear the atmosphere 
wonderfully. The silent sufferer sits 
and sulks. 

Unfortunately there are times when 
the exigencies of our social life de- 
mand that we should endure without 
remark. In church listening to a poor 
sermon or at the playhouse witnessing 
a bad play we cannot, with any seem- 
liness, arise and shout out our pain. 
The social system has its martyrs and 
every day we are bound to let many 
things which cause us, perhaps, acute 
discomfort pass unnoticed... . 

There is, however, a form of silent 
suffering which demands the most full- 
hearted sympathy. It is the dumb 
agony of those who yearn for expres- 
sion and seek for it in vain. The after- 
dinner orator spluttering for the words 
that will not come or the budding poli- 
tician seeking vainly for the end of a 
sentence of which he has lost the 
thread. The lover who with bursting 
heart can only look dumbly at his ir- 
responsive mistress, knowing the while 
that if only he could translate his 
glowing thoughts into words he needs 
must melt her. The “mute inglorious 
Milton” who knows that he is a poet; 
the musician who is conscious that he 
has in him unexpected harmonies to 
which he can never give birth. Some- 
thing of this anguish all those know 
who attempt to express themselves 
through any medium. Even the most 
successful—surely—realize how inade- 
quately the thing expressed corre- 
sponds with that deeper vision within. 
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THE SECRET OF ENGLAND’S GREATNESS. 


When from distant parts returning, 
Dazed with foreign modes of talk, 
And the heart within him yearning 
Toward his home's facade of chalk— 
When at length his eye has lit on 
Dover’s mole that mocks the tide, 
What is it that stirs the Briton 
With a throb of native pride, 
Counteracting other spasms in the pit of his inside? 


Does he muse—“I come from places 
Pitifully far behind 
Us in all the arts and graces, 
Love of culture, breadth of mind? 
Paris, Seville, Munich, Naples— 
Can their gifts with ours compare? 
What have they to match with M-pl-’s, 
Or the Halls of Leicester Square, 
Or the verve of Carlton dinners where Ideas are in the air?” 


No, he grants we may be duller 
Than the centres I have named, 
Deaf to music, blind to color, 
Bare of art and unashamed; 
Jeux d’esprit—we may have missed ’em, 
And our play of wit be slow, 
Yet he finds no second system 
Whose affairs so smoothly flow 
Undisturbed by those who reckon they are there to run the show. 


Other lands that view their Senates 
As the fount of social law 
May on their paternal tenets 
Hang with unaffected awe;— 
We regard our Chambers’ chatter 
As of negligible weight, 
Like the wind of schoolboy battle 
In a boarding-house debate, 
Kull of noise but calculated not to compromise the State. 


Here they fight, by fiscal faction 
Torn in two or even more, 

Ever seeking new distraction 

In the strokes they dealt before; 
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While the nation, doing nicely, 
Goes the way it always went, 
Carrying on its work precisely 
As it would in the event 
Of an aposiopesis overtaking Parliament. 


That is why the homing trotter, 
Pendent o’er the steamer’s side, 

Feels his British heart grow hotter 
With a sense of native pride; 

Out of lands whose rulers lead ’em 
By a tutelary string 

He has come where ample Freedom 
Soars at large with lusty wing, 

And the voice of politicians is a very little thing. 


Punch, 


Owen Seaman. 





THE KING IN PARIS. 


The King’s movements in Paris have 
been somewhat of a trial to the spe- 
cial correspondents. On the new the- 
ory of Royal visits, the Royal time 
should have been pretty well divided 
between the President and the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. The mornings 
should have been spent in debating the 
contents of a new treaty, and the re- 
mainder of each day in reducing these 
conversations to paper, and express- 
ing the outcome of them in diplomatic 
form. The actual distribution of the 
King’s day has been different from 
this. If there has been time for busi- 
ness there has also been time for pleas- 
ure; indeed, the Standard will have it 
that the “round of social gaieties” has 
been too well filled to leave any time 
for negotiating questions of high 
policy. That is true, no doubt, if it re- 
fers to what may be called the paper 
work of diplomacy. The documentary 
results of the visit may be small, but 
there have been many opportunities 
for that interchange of opinions which 
is of so much service to Governments 
by way both of preliminary and of 
explanation. It is probable that the 


two interviews with M. Delcassé were 


far from comprising all the occasions 
on which guests and hosts talked over 
matters connected with the good under- 
standing recently arrived at by the 
two Powers, and of the matters which 
have arisen in connection with it. Di- 
plomacy in its conversational aspect is 
an accommodating art. It can offer 
a suggestion between the courses at 
luncheon, and communicate the result 
of the consideration given to it be- 
tween the acts of a play. If the King 
has been silent about politics during 
his stay in Paris it has not, we may 
be sure, been for any want of oppor- 
tunities to speak of them. 

King Edward the Seventh is really 
the creator of a new function for 
monarchs. A Sovereign can say things 
which really need saying, and say them 
in a tentative and uncommitting way 
which is almost beyond the reach of 
a Secretary of State. In this respect 
he is equally valuable as a listener. 
He hears things which might not be 
said quite so plainly to an ambassador, 
or might not be said to him at all. 
He enjoys the double advantage of be- 
ing informed of everything that is go- 
ing on, so that he speaks and listens 
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‘ 

with entire knowledge of the facts, and 
of being able to make suggestions and 
offer hints which do not in the least 
commit his Ministers. He cannot, in- 
deed, give any assurance that the ideas 
he puts forward will ever take formal 
shape, but for that very reason he is 
able to state them with greater free- 
a great gain in business 


The King 


dom. It is 
negotiations to have the mind of each 
of the two parties thoroughly and infor- 
mally known to the other. It prevents 
impracticable proposals from being 
made; it opens up ways in which prob- 
lems which have seemed to be insolu- 
ble may be brought within reach of 
settlement. Further than the 
King may easily have a kind of first 
hand knowledge to very few 
Foreign Ministers can lay claim. He 
is acquainted with the views of both 
parties at and he knows the 
minds of foreign Sovereigns more inti- 
mately than most Foreign Secretaries 
There is a camaraderie 


this, 


which 


home, 


can hope to do. 
among the wearers of crowns, spring- 
ing in part from the isolation of their 
position, in part from family ties and 
family which serves as a 
key to much that is going on in their 
The outcome of all this is that 


interests, 


minds. 
when a Sovereign is content to play the 
part of an ambassador, he will often 
play it than the most expe- 
rienced diplomatist. In some ways an 


better 


English King has better opportunities 
than other Sovereigns of plying this 
new vocation. In 
King is still, to a great extent, his own 
Foreign Minister. Consequently, while 
he may have all the personal qualifica- 
tions needed for the post, he will not 
be able to talk with the same freedom. 
The opinions he puts forward will be 
the opinions of his Government, not 


other countries the 


merely his own opinions. The sugges- 
tions he offers will be the suggestions 
of his Government, not to be put aside 
without risk of soreness and irritation. 


Edward VII. is a striking example 








in Paris. 

of the development of dormant quali- 
ties. When he was Prince of Wales 
he measured with the utmost exactness 
the limitations of his position. He held 
the title for an unusually long period, 
and he avoided with the most con- 
spicuous success temptations which 
some Heirs-Apparent have found it im- 
possible to resist. There were no in- 
trigues between him and the Opposi- 
tion, no attempt to win popularity at 
the expense of the Queen’s Govern- 
The Prince was a social force, 
but he was nothing He put 
public affairs away from him. It was 
after he became King that his 


ment. 
more. 


only 
capacity for Kingship became known, 
and the first proof that he gave of its 
possession was the assumption of the 
part that he has now made so well 
known. He that, under a 
Constitutional Government there is 
something for a King to do—something, 
indeed, that a King can do better than 
other people—and to this he at once 
set himself. The that the occu- 
pation of Kings was gone, which had 


saw even 


idea 


been much in favor with the Radicals 
of an earlier generation, proved to be 
altogether untrue, as did also the kin- 
dred error that a King would make 
himself disliked by offering to take any 
part in public affairs. Edward VII. 
at once the usefulness of the func- 
which only a King can discharge, 
and which a King of England is spe- 
cially interested He 
cannot be his own Foreign Minister, as 
some continental Sovereigns still are, 
but he can make the work of his For- 
eign Minister easier. He can go from 
capital to capital, smoothing away irri- 
tation, removing difficulties in the way 
of international goodwill, making un- 
derstandings popular which, without 
his visits, would have been viewed 
with traditional suspicion, and he can 
do all this without committing his Min- 
isters to any irrevocable decision, or 
depriving them of an opportunity for 


saw 
tion 


in discharging. 

















; reconsideration. He can, in short, 
' play the part of an ambassador with 
‘ better chance of success than is com- 
monly given to men in lower positions. 
No doubt the circumstances of the time 
have gone far to make this new theory 
of Kingship possible. It needs, for its 
successful application, a very real de- 
sire for peace in the members of the 
European community. Even a Sov- 
ereign cannot always carry an olive 
branch in his hand, but Edward VII. 
does, at least, find or create round him- 
self an atmosphere in which olive 
branches may hope to flourish. And 
what better service can a Sovereign 
render to his people than to make the 
maintenance of peace easier? The 
causes of war are often to be found, 
not so much in the conflict of rival in- 
terests, as in the presence of suspi- 
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cions which make the reconciliation of 
those interests hopeless. How much a 
few Royal visits and Royal courtesies 
may do to remove suspicions of this 
kind is shown by the King’s popularity 
in Paris. It is hardly to be supposed 
that the majority of Frenchmen, any 
more than the majority of Englishmen, 
have fully weighed the gains and losses 
of the understanding between the two 
countries. The change which has come 
over them is of a more general order. 
The air has cleared, and they see 
things as they are, instead of as they 
are distorted by misconceptions and 
misrepresentations. It is this that has 
given diplomacy a chance, and made 
treaties possible and useful, and that it 
has happened is owing in a very great 
degree to the part which the King has 
devised for himself. 





A DUAL 


“The genius, wit, and spirit of a na- 
tion are discovered in its proverbs,” 
said Bacon; and surely of no nation is 
this so true as of the Jews. 


Hear, O Israel, Jehovah the Lord our 
God is one, 

But we, Jehovah, His people are dual 
and so undone. 


These words of Mr. Zangwill’s contain 
in essence the tragedy of Israel. In 
the Book of Proverbs we find them 
marvellously illustrated. It shows 
forth more plainly than any other book 
in the Bible the twofold nature of the 
only people among whom religious 
genius was not an occasional but a 
continuous phenomenon, rising for con- 
secutive centuries into something like a 
constant inspiration; at the same time, 
a people whose greatest prophets failed 
finally to free them from the bondage 
of Mammon. In his proverbs we see the 
Jew as he is, as he was, and as we sup- 








PEOPLE. 


pose he will be,—not at his greatest, 
the true Israelite in whom was no 
guile; not at his worst, a man of the 
earth earthy; but the average Jew, the 
type of a dual people, with his love of 
learning and his appetite for wealth, his 
inspired admiration for mercy, his 
natural thirst for revenge, his noble 
fear of God, his ignoble regard for 
man, ; 

The religious sentiment and the desire 
to know, the two spirits which the 
modern world distinguishes as the re- 
ligious and the scientific, spring in the 
Jewish mind from a common root. 
Their conceptions of Wisdom and of 
Deity appear at times to be almost in- 
terchangeable. “The Lord by wisdom 
hath founded the earth,” we read, and 
“If thou seekest her as silver, and 
searchest for her as for hid treasures; 
then shalt thou understand the fear of 
the Lord and find the knowledge of 
God.” The quest of Wisdom is a re- 
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ligious quest. She “leads in the way 
of righteousness,” and is to be pre- 
ferred before all things: “wisdom is 
the principal thing; therefore get wis- 
dom: and with all thy getting get 
understanding.” A keen delight in 
something we now call culture—that 
sense of the zsthetic which comes to 
the widely exercised mind—existed, 
strangely enough, in a people whose re- 
ligion forbade the development of paint- 
ing and sculpture. “Through wisdom 
is an house builded; and by under- 
standing it is established: and by 
knowledge shall the chambers be filled 
with all precious and pleasant riches.” 
The ancient Jews were more intolerant 
of fools than any people who have ever 
lived. Where wisdom and divinity are 
one, folly and iniquity cannot escape 
connection. ‘““The great God that formed 
all things both rewardeth the fool, 
and rewardeth transgressors,” they de- 
clared. But the relation between fool- 
ishness and sin was not closer in the 
Jewish popular mind than the connec- 
tion between righteousness and success. 
Right-doing pays. This is the dogma 
underlying almost the whole philosophy 
of Proverbs, though it is possible here 
and there to catch glimpses of an in- 
spired doubt. There is a good deal in 
this view of life which is both fine and 
true, though the derivative notion of 
the connection between fault and fail- 
ure is inevitably productive of cruelty, 
and accounts for the incapacity of the 
Jews to rid themselves of the belief 
that misfortune reflects upon character. 
The lowest moral depths to which this 
very seductive doctrine can lead its 
votaries is illustrated in the following 
words: “He that is despised, and hath 
a servant, is better than he that honor- 
eth himself, and lacketh bread.” Even 


in these money-loving days the reader 
can but wonder how the man who 
sought out and set in order the prov- 
erbs of his people had the candor to 
record such a one as this. 


As must 
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inevitably be the case in any anthology 
of popular sayings, many of the prov- 
erbs preserved in the collection are 
contradictory. The cause of the poor 
man is amply defended, in spite of a 
few isolated sayings in deprecation of 
his condition. “He that oppresseth the 
poor reproacheth his Maker” is one 
among many sayings on the poor man’s 
side. There is one proverb in which 
both aspects of the Jewish mind, its 
highest and its lowest, alike find ex- 
pression. “Rejoice not when thine en- 
emy falleth, and let not thine heart be 
glad when he stumbleth: lest the Lord 
see it, and it displease him, and he turn 
away his wrath from him.” At first 
sight the words convey nothing but a 
desire for revenge; but on second 
thoughts the reader is constrained to 
admit that a very fine idea is inextrica- 
bly twisted in with a low passion. The 
philosopher knew that God was against 
his enemy, that in rejoicing at his suf- 
fering he did wrong and sinned against 
light. A woful lack of dignity which 
has always afflicted a part of the race 
is suggested in the following words: 
“In the light of the king’s countenance 
is life; and his favor is as a cloud of 
the latter rain’; and again: “A gift In 
secret pacifieth anger: and a reward in 
the bosom strong wrath.” The same 
idea suggests itself in another saying 
we are about to quote, though the 
meaning is not so clear: “By long for- 
bearing is a prince persuaded; and a 
soft tongue breaketh the bone.” 

But the divine light is never long hid- 
den in the religious history of the an- 
cient Jews. Not only the prophets but 
the people had inklings which seem al- 
most miraculous of a revelation that 
was to be made through them in the 
fulness of time. True, they regarded 
prosperity as, roughly speaking, the end 
and the proof of righteousness, but they 
realized at moments that this convic- 
tion would not always solve the riddle 
of life. Now and then they look 




















farther off for an answer, and find in 
the future the irrevocable beneficence 
of the purpose of God. “The wealth of 
the sinner is laid up for the just,” they 
declare, and “He that by usury and un- 
just gain increaseth his substance, he 
shall gather it for him that will pity 
the poor.” Sometimes they even strain 
their eyes to see beyond the grave. 
“The righteous hath hope in his death” 
is a proverb. “Love covereth all sins” 
has, again, a popular origin, and shines 
as a spark among the treasures of com- 
mon Jewish wisdom. Possibly it was 
that very spark which fired the mind of 
St. Paul when his inspiration rose to its 
highest in praise of charity. “Say not, 
I will do so to him as he hath done to 
me: I will render to the man accord- 
ing to his work,” suggests the teaching 
of our Lord Himself. 

The common folk who said: “Remove 
not the old landmark; and enter not 
into the fields of the fatherless: for 
their redeemer is mighty,” raised in a 
single saying an eternal shelter for the 
helpless under the splendid patronage 
of God. What, taking the book as a 
whole, is the chaff to the wheat? 
Surely the proportion of chaff is small. 
What of those proverbs which cannot 
properly be described as either the one 
or the other, which do not come within 
the order of morals at all? In accord- 
ance with the Jewish spirit, they are 
few. Some of them, of course, have 
passed into all languages. The one 
concerning hope deferred and the in- 
timacy of all poignant bitterness and 
joy are examples of these. A few of 
the less known, though they sink less 
deep into the mind, are hardly less 
poignant. Take two instances: “The 
legs of the lame are not equal, so is a 
parable in the mouth of fools”; “As a 
mad man who casteth firebrands, ar- 
rows, and death, so is the man that 
The Spectator. 


A Dual People. 
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deceiveth his neighbor, and saith, Am 
I not in sport?’ 

In the midst of all the heavenly wis- 
dom and worldly shrewdness preserved 
for us from the common talk of so 
many centuries ago we find embedded 


one or two enchanting lyrics. Were 
they fragments of folk-songs? Who 
can say? Those who made them sang 
of the ideal woman of their country, 
who was lovely and prudent in all her 
ways, who stretched out her hands to 
the poor, clothed her household in scar- 
let, and rejoiced the hearts of her hus- 
band and children; of the ideal life un- 
trammelled by poverty, unburdened by 
wealth, with food sufficient and a 
thankful heart; of the eternal mystery 
of the world and the eternal romance 
of youth. 

Seer, saint, poet, worldling, child of 
grace and of Nature, servant of God 
and of Mammon, the Jew of the Prov- 
erbs appears to-day in the judgment- 
hall of Europe, and pleads his right to 
standing-room upon an alien floor. To 
what extent is the Gentile in his debt, 
to what extent is he in debt to the Gen- 
tile? The secular world listens to the 
recital of his wrongs without much 
emotion. The two accounts, in its judg- 
ment, are pretty well balanced. If 
Europe has persecuted the Jew, Europe 
has paid for her pleasure in the coin 
of every realm. But as he reasons of 
righteousness and judgment, surely the 
religious—such of them, at least, whose 
ears are not closed by fanaticism— 
must tremble. The Protestant Church, 
who has drawn her life from his litera- 
ture, at all events cannot listen un- 
moved. The words of a Jew as he 
pleaded with Philemon for a favor 
sound with menacing distinctness in 
her ear: “I do not say to thee how thou 
owest unto me even thine own self 
besides.” 
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Professor Dubois’s stirring and pa- 
thetic book, “The Souls of Black Folk,” 
is to be published in London by the 
Messrs. Constable. 


The Athenzeum reports that there are 
numerous inquiries of late among Eng- 
lish readers for the works of Herman 
Melville; and the London Standard re- 
marks that the absence of a current 
edition of “Moby Dick” is scarcely to 
the credit of English publishers. 


book Alexander Innes 
Shand is announced. It is entitled 
“Days of the Past. A Medley of 
Memories,’ and includes such chapters 
as: “Friends of the Athenzum,” 
“Changes in London,” “Rural Revolu- 
tion.” “Literary Recollections,” “Ram- 
bles with Rod and Gun,” and “Older 
Edinburgh.” 


A new by 


A Life of Moliére has been written 


by Mr. H. Trollope, son of Anthony 
Trollope, and will be published by 
Messrs. Constable. Little, hitherto, 


has been done to present an adequate 
life of Moli@ére to English readers. 
Apart from the memoirs attached to 
editions of his works, the only serious 
biography of Moliére in English seems 
to be the study by Mrs. Oliphant and 
F. Tarver, published in 1879 in Black- 
wood’s “Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.” 


Anna Chapin Ray has done no better 
work than in her latest story, “On the 
Firing Line.” The South 
Africa during the Boer War, and in 
local Ray has had the 
collaboration of Mrs. Hamilton Brock 
Fuller. Two stalwart young Canadian 
volunteers, and two attractive English 


scene is 


details Miss 





girls living in Cape Town make a 
quartette whose adventures, military 
and romantic, are described in spright- 
ly and entertaining fashion. A gallant 
English captain complicates the situa- 
tion just enough to prevent the de- 
nouement from being too obvious, and 
the chaperone who never confesses to 
sea-sickness adds her touch of comedy. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


In “As the World Goes By,” Elizabeth 
Willard Brooks traces the intellectual 
and emotional development of a charm- 
ing young girl—the child of an unfor- 


tunate marriage between a man of 
conservative traditions and a light- 


comedy actress,—first under the care 
of her brilliant and selfish mother, and 
in the home of her father and 
A tenor with a marvel- 
prominent part; 
reflections on 


then 
grandfather. 
lous plays a 
travel does its share; 
art, music and mysticism embellish the 
narrative; and the denouement is 
reached in a studio in Rome. Miss 
Brooks is both lavish and skilful in her 
use of detail, and her story will be 
Little, Brown & Co. 


voice 


found readable. 

In “Justin Wingate, Ranchman,” 
John H. Whitson, whose stories of 
Western life have already attracted 
attention, takes for the pivot of his 
plot the struggle between the ranching 
and agricultural interests of Colorado, 
and for his hero a young ranchman 
who chances to hold the casting vote 
on a decisive question in the state 
Legislature. An unusually large num- 
ber of minor characters appear, and 
various side issues complicate the sit- 
uation. In spite of a certain crudeness 
which still makes itself feit in Mr. 
Whitson’s work, his familiarity with 
























the country which he describes and his 
enthusiasm for the qualities developed 
there will continue to commend it to 
popular favor. Little, Brown & Co. 


Mr. Kenyon Cox’s “Old Masters and 
New” (Fox, Duffield & Co.) is a book 
of modest proportions, but it ranges 
from Perugino and Michelangelo to 
Whistler and Sargent and Saint-Gau- 
dens. The essays of which it is com- 
posed were written at different times 
during the last twenty years, and most 
if not all of them have been before 
printed in some form, but they have a 
certain relation to each other, if not 
of direct sequence, at least of temper 
and purpose. They are, in a sense, 
dogmatic, as the judgments of an artist 
upon artists are apt to be, but this 
quality is not carried to an unpleasant 
extreme. They are not over-technical, 
nor over-polished. Readers who do not 
agree with all of the author’s judg- 
ments will find his expression of them 
fresh, candid and suggestive. 


The publication of Madame Wad- 
dington’s “Italian Letters of a Diplo- 
mat’s Wife” elicits from “Ouida” an 
extremely acid letter to the London 
Times, in which she says: 


My attention has been drawn to some 
quotations concerning myself from 
Mrs. Waddington’s recently-published 
volume. I have no recollection of re- 
ceiving her and M. Waddington in my 
Italian home; what I do know is that 
I never went to the gate to meet any 
one. The Waddingtons came to me in 
London several years after the date 
she names, and I visited them at AIl- 
bert-gate. I should have supposed that 
the discretion acquired in an Embassy 
would have prevented Mrs. Wadding- 
ton committing the too frequent of- 
fence of making “copy” for a volume 
out of her acquaintances in society; I 
have continually condemned this habit, 
and it is a petty social treachery which 
I never intend to commit. 
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Henry Holt & Co. add to their list 
of translations a striking story by 


Grazia Deledda, the Italian novelist 
whose work is so favorably received 
not only in the leading magazines of 
her own country, but in the “Revue 
des deux Mondes” and “The Fort- 
nightly.” “After the Divorce” presents 
a theme of vital and immediate inter- 
est from the point of view of the 
Sardinian peasant, and the characters 
and emotions which it portrays, though 
less subtle than their counterparts in 
American fiction, appeal quite as poig- 
nantly to the reader’s sympathy. Its 
central figures are a man, condemmed 
to imprisonment for twenty years, his 
wife, and an earlier suitor. The plot 
is developed with great dramatic force, 
and the book is in every respect one 
of unusual quality. The translation, 
by Maria Hornor Lansdale, is well 
done. 


John Fox Jr.’s “Following the Sun- 
Flag” might be described succinctly 
as the experiences of a 
spondent who was not allowed to get 
to the scene of war. He waited impa- 
tiently for weeks in Tokio, was put off 
with promises and made the victim of 
deferred dates, started for Manchuria 
under the delusion that he was at last 
to see real fighting, was cooped up at 
Haicheng, and turned back westward 
finally, completely baffled by the in- 
genuity and impenetrability of Japa- 
nese authorities for the suppression of 
information. He formed a poor opinion 
of Japanese veracity, but his expe- 
riences confirm the general admiration 
for the efficacy of the Japanese cen- 
sorship. Mr. Fox found literary ma- 
terial in his experiences, disappointing 
though they were, and he narrates 


war-corre- 


them vivaciously and with humor. One 
does not get very far with the sun- 
flag in his pages, but one gets divert- 
ing glimpses of Japan and the Japa- 
nese. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 











Leavetaking. — The 
LEAVETAKING. 


Pass, thou wild light, 

Wild light on peaks that so 

Grieve to let go 

The day. 

Lovely thy tarrying, lovely too is night: 
Pass thou away. 


Pass, thou wild heart, 
Wild heart of youth that still 
Hast half a will 
To stay. 
I grow too old a comrade, let us part. 
Pass thou away. 
William Watson. 


THE CALL OF THE SPRING. 


Come, choose our road and away, my 
lad, 
Come, choose your road and away! 
We'll out of the town by the road’s 
bright crown 
As it dips to the dazzling day. 
It’s a long white road for the weary; 
But it rolls through the heart of the 
May. 


Though many a road would merrily 
ring 
To the tramp of your marching feet, 
All roads are one from the day that’s 
done, 
And the miles are swift and sweet, 
And the graves of your friends are the 
mile-stones 
To the land where all roads meet. 


But the call that you hear this day. 
my lad, 
Is the Spring’s old bugle of mirth 
When the year’s green fire in a soul’s 
desire 
Is brought like a rose to the birth; 
And knights ride out to adventure 
As the flowers break out of the earth. 


the 
passes 
The clouds lie brightly curled; 
The wild-flowers cling to the crags and 
swing 
With cataract-dews impearled; 
And the way, the way that you choose 
this day 
Is the way to the end of the world. 


Over sweet-smelling mountain- 








Call of the Spring. 


It rolls from the golden long ago 
To the land that we ne’er shall find; 
And it’s uphill here, but it’s downhill 
there, 
For the road is wise and kind, 
And all rough places and cheerless 
faces 
Will soon be left behind. 


Come, choose your road and away, 
away, 
We'll follow the gypsy sun; 
For it’s soon, too soon to the end of 
the day, 
And the day is well begun; 
And the road rolls on through the heart 
of the May 
And there’s never a May but one. 


There's a fir-wood here, and a dog-rose 
there, 
And a note of the mating dove; 
And a glimpse, maybe, of the warm 
blue sea, 
And the warm white clouds above; 
And warm to your breast in a tenderer 
nest 
Your sweetheart’s little glove. 


There’s not much better to win, my 
lad, 
There’s not much better to win! 
You have lived, you have loved, you 
have fought, you have proved 
The worth of folly and sin; 
So now come out of the City’s rout, 
Come out of the dust and the din. 


Come out,—a bundle and stick is all 
You’ll need to carry along, 

If your heart can carry a kindly word, 
And your lips can carry a song; 
You may leave the lave to the keep 

o’ the grave, 
If your lips can carry a song! 


Come, choose your road and away, my 
lad, 
Come, choose your road and away! 
We'll out of the town by the road’s bright 
crown, 
As it dips .to the sapphire day! 

All roads may meet at the world’s end, 
But, hey for the heart of the May! 
Come, choose your road and away, dear 

lad, 
Come, choose your road and away. 
Alfred Noyes. 
The Spectator. 











